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INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS TO END 
DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 


WEDNESDAY, MAY 3, 2000 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on International Relations, 

Washington, DC. 

The Committee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:02 a.m. in room 
2172, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Benjamin A. Gilman, 
(Chairman of the Committee) presiding. 

Chairman Gilman. The Committee on International Relations 
meets today to receive testimony on international efforts to end dis- 
crimination against women. 

This Committee has repeatedly affirmed its support for the 
rights of women. Most recently, on November 9 of last year we ap- 
proved H.R. 3244, the Trafficking Victims Protection Act, which is 
intended to increase the protections under U.S. and foreign law for 
victims of sexual trafficking and slave-like working conditions, 
most of whom are women. 

This legislation, which moved forward in our Committee under 
the leadership of Mr. Smith and Mr. Gejdenson, as well as other 
Members of this Committee, should soon be on the House Floor, 
and we hope it will make a significant contribution to our inter- 
national efforts to increase the protections available to women. 

Regrettably, for reasons that I have never found persuasive, the 
Administration opposes the Trafficking Victims Protection Act. 

The Administration has, however, been active in other areas in 
seeking to combat discrimination against women. One of those 
areas is the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Dis- 
crimination Against Women, the so-called CEDAW treaty. Presi- 
dent Carter signed that Convention in 1980, but it has never been 
ratified by the U.S. Senate. 

The Convention is strongly supported by the Clinton Administra- 
tion. Supporters of the Convention today blame the Senate Major- 
ity for the fact that the Convention has not been ratified. However, 
I submit that had President Clinton pressed this matter more vig- 
orously during the first 2 years of his Administration, when Sen- 
ator Pell chaired the Foreign Relations Committee, he might have 
obtained Senate ratification of the Convention in 1993 or 1994, and 
we would not be here talking about it today. 

The objectives of the Convention are laudable. Critics of the Con- 
vention have complained that it is overly broad, and I hope that 
our witnesses will be able to dispel those concerns. We look forward 
to hearing today’s testimony about the steps the Administration is 
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taking in this and other areas to end discrimination against 
women. 

I now recognize the Ranking Minority Member, the gentleman 
from Connecticut, Mr. Gejdenson, for any opening remarks. 

Mr. Gejdenson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I join with you in 
supporting this legislation and this hearing. Representative Wool- 
sey has done outstanding work on it. We are very happy to see 
Congresswoman Maloney, also an active supporter, here today. 

We think that with 160 some other countries already on board, 
it is outrageous that the U.S. Senate has prevented the United 
States from becoming a signatory to this legislation, and I think 
that without any question we should move this very rapidly from 
our Committee. 

We see today a world where women are still finding discrimina- 
tion not just in education, in health care, in the area of work, but 
even their survival in many societies is endangered by custom and 
activities which threaten the survival of women, abuse them phys- 
ically, and sell them into slavery, and so it is outrageous that we 
in this country have not joined this international effort. 

I commend again Ms. Woolsey and her colleagues for their tre- 
mendous effort in this area. 

Chairman Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Gejdenson. 

Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
question that women in many countries face discrimination in 
areas such as employment, education, housing and access to finan- 
cial resources. I am entirely sympathetic to this issue, and I wel- 
come the opportunity to examine how the United States and this 
Congress can support substantive efforts to end such discrimina- 
tion and can encourage full and equal respect for human rights of 
all people, women and children. 

Through law and practice, Mr. Chairman, the United States has 
been a leader in advancing equality of opportunity for women and 
men. The United States has ratified human rights instruments, in- 
cluding the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, 
which mandate non-discriminatory respect for fundamental human 
rights. 

I stand second to no one in my determination that human rights 
of all people should be respected. The Convention on the Elimi- 
nation of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women, though, is 
not about ending discrimination against women in the United 
States because in this country women do possess tools necessary to 
seek redress if they face discrimination. 

CEDAW ratification is about furthering an agenda which seeks 
to insure abortion on demand and which refuses to recognize any 
legitimate distinctions between men and women. If there is any 
question on this, one need only look at the U.N. website, which 
proudly proclaims that CEDAW is the only human rights treaty 
which affirms the reproductive rights of women and targets culture 
and tradition as influential forces shaping gender roles and family 
relations. 

As a party to CEDAW, the United States would subject itself to 
the jurisdiction of a U.N. committee that was established to enforce 
compliance with CEDAW. Only a few examples of this committee’s 
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opinions are needed to demonstrate the agenda advanced by 
CEDAW. 

First, the CEDAW committee has interpreted the treaty’s lan- 
guage on eliminating discrimination against women and access to 
health care to mean that it is discriminatory for the government 
to refuse to legally provide for the performance of certain reproduc- 
tive health care services for women. This is a step toward the 
globalization of legalized abortion that I and many other of my col- 
leagues can never support because, frankly, we believe that abor- 
tion is violence against children. 

If one just looks at the methods that are employed by the abor- 
tionist, dismemberment of an unborn child, chemical poisoning, 
these types of acts are violence against children. Many countries 
have come under the scrutiny of CEDAW, and they have been en- 
couraged, admonished and even not compelled, but close to it, to 
change their laws that protect the rights of unborn children. 

Second, the treaty obligates state parties to modify the social and 
cultural patterns of conduct of men and women in order to elimi- 
nate stereotyped roles for women and men. As American citizens, 
we should be appalled by the notion that our government would as- 
sert the authority to modify the roles that a husband and wife have 
undertaken in their family because a government expert believes 
those roles are based on social or cultural stereotypes. 

Earlier this year, for example, the CEDAW committee dem- 
onstrated its view of such stereotyped roles when it expressed con- 
cern that Belorussia had introduced symbols such as a Mothers 
Day and Mothers Award. In the CEDAW committee’s opinion, 
these symbols encourage women’s traditional roles and, therefore, 
should be eliminated. Do our constituents, Mr. Chairman, really 
want a group of international bureaucrats telling them that the 
day set aside to honor our mothers must be abolished? I think not. 

The United States does not have to ratify CEDAW in order to be 
a leader in human rights. Signing a treaty does not make a country 
a leader in human rights. China and Burma, to name just a few 
examples, have both ratified CEDAW, but no one would seriously 
suggest that those countries have a better record than the United 
States for respecting the human rights of women. 

Rather than argue over legal instruments as controversial and 
fundamentally flawed as CEDAW, this Committee and this Con- 
gress should be discussing ways for the United States and other 
countries to implement the human rights commitments that al- 
ready have been made. The United States is a leader in human 
rights because its actions demonstrate a belief that human rights 
must be respected equally for men and women. 

The United States has set an example for the international com- 
munity by establishing effective mechanisms for women and men 
to seek redress when recognition of their rights is denied on the 
basis of sex. In the United States, if an individual suffers discrimi- 
nation despite legal restrictions against it, he or she can seek legal 
recourse on the basis of anti-discrimination legislation. 

This past year, Mr. Chairman, the U.S. delegation to the OSCE, 
and the Helsinki Commission which I chair, in the House, Senate 
and the Executive Branch, successfully advanced language in the 
Charter for European Security, and I strongly supported it, that 
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commits OSCE participating States to “make equality between men 
and women an integral part of our policies” and that commits par- 
ticipating states to specifically “undertake measures to eliminate 
all forms of discrimination against women.” 

What is needed now is implementation of such commitments. For 
example, the constitutions of most, if not all, of the OSCE coun- 
tries, like scores of other countries in other regions, state that men 
and women have equal rights under the law, but despite this state- 
ment of principle women in most of these countries lack any effec- 
tive legal redress if they face discrimination in employment, edu- 
cation, housing or access to credit. 

Using the OSCE framework and its own example, the United 
States can encourage other participating States to fulfill their 
OSCE commitments by adopting comprehensive anti-discrimination 
legislation that enables women to assert their rights. 

The Congress can also take the lead in the international commu- 
nity, and I offered the resolution last year in St. Petersburg at the 
OSCE Parliamentary Assembly which seeks to crack down on this 
offensive, horrific abuse of women, especially in trafficking. Many 
trafficking victims are women who face unemployment in their na- 
tive countries because of sex discrimination, but have no effective 
means of challenging that discrimination. 

Earlier in this Congress, Congressman Sam Gejdenson and I in- 
troduced a bill, H.R. 3244, which hopefully will be up on the Floor 
shortly, that would severely punish persons in the United States 
convicted of trafficking in human beings and provide incentives for 
foreign countries to initiate efforts to combat this outrageous abuse 
of women. 

Mr. Chairman, I would ask that some other documentation be in- 
cluded in the record, including the OSCE text that was adopted in 
Istanbul in November 1999 with regards to equality of rights. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Gejdenson. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gilman. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Gejdenson. 

Mr. Gejdenson. Mr. Chairman, frankly I am a little concerned 
about the issues raised by Mr. Smith. I know he does it earnestly, 
but I think that this is good legislation. 

Even though there are clearly countries that sign onto this Con- 
vention who may not be carrying it out, it is not the converse that 
without America’s approval that somehow the situation is better. 
I know I am in support of this. 

Mr. Chairman, I was wondering. Are you planning to support 
this legislation, Mr. Chairman? 

Chairman Gilman. I am strongly in support of the objectives of 
the CEDAW convention. I am looking forward to today’s hearing 
because I want to hear the Administration’s responses to some of 
the objections that have been raised by critics of the Convention. 

Any other Members seeking recognition? Ms. Lee. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me just thank you for 
holding this hearing. 

The issue of discrimination against women in the United States 
and around the world is one that must be addressed, and I appre- 
ciate the Committee holding the hearing so we can hear from our 
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colleagues on this, and thank you, Congresswomen Woolsey and 
Maloney, for being here and for taking the lead on our hehalf. 

Unfortunately, discrimination against women is still widespread 
hoth in the United States and around the world. Here in our coun- 
try, for example, the tools may he available to women, but often 
times they are not available due to either their race or economic 
status. The issue of race discrimination, domestic violence, eco- 
nomic opportunity, access to health care are still basic human 
issues that for some women present a struggle in their lives here 
in America and abroad. 

Certainly we have made significant strides, but there is much 
that needs to be done. CEDAW is a single, comprehensive treaty 
to protect women’s rights and was drafted and pursued by advo- 
cates with United States participation. The year 2000 marks 20 
years since CEDAW was opened for ratification, so we must move 
this forward. It is a moral imperative. Congress must not turn a 
blind eye to the need to make women’s rights around the world a 
priority. 

Thank you very much for the hearing again, Mr. Chairman. I 
look forward to the testimony. 

Chairman Gilman. Thank you, Ms. Lee. 

Any other Members 

Mr. Hastings. Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gilman. Mr. Hastings. Judge Hastings. 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and thank 
you for holding this hearing. I would like to compliment our col- 
leagues, Ms. Maloney and Ms. Woolsey, for their leadership not 
only as it pertains to CEDAW, but on women’s issues and issues 
with reference to people who are discriminated against in general. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it sends a very poor signal to countries 
around the world that the United States has not ratified the 
CEDAW treaty. I take this opportunity to point out that this is not 
the only treaty that does not allow for difficulties to be addressed. 
We have also not ratified the convention on the child, which was 
passed by the United Nations in 1989 and we became signatories 
to in 1995. 

Yesterday, Mr. Chairman, I filed some legislation hoping to rem- 
edy that particular problem and asking that the Senate expedite its 
business, as well as the Administration, with reference to the rati- 
fication of the CEDAW treaty and the convention on the child. 

In my view, we are lagging behind the rest of the world. On the 
convention of the child, only the United States and Somalia have 
not ratified that treaty. I find that abhorrent, and I equally find 
it abhorrent that we have not moved the pace with reference to the 
treaty that we are here about today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for holding this hearing. 

Chairman Gilman. Thank you. Judge Hastings. 

Any other Members seeking recognition? 

If not, we will now proceed with our panelists. Our first panel 
this morning consists of three of our distinguished colleagues. Con- 
gresswoman Woolsey, Congresswoman Morelia and Congress- 
woman Maloney. Congresswoman Morelia has not yet arrived. 

Congresswoman Maloney of New York is co-chairman of the Con- 
gressional Caucus on Women’s Issues, and I will ask Congress- 
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woman Maloney to submit her full statement for the record or sum- 
marize, whichever she sees appropriate. 

Congresswoman Maloney. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CAROLYN MALONEY, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW 

YORK 

Ms. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gilman. Would you hold on just a moment? Ms. 
Maloney’s mike is not working. Would you test it again, please? 
Just test it if you would. 

Ms. Maloney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gilman. It is still not working. Hold on just a mo- 
ment. 

Ms. Maloney. OK. All right. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
supportive 

Chairman Gilman. Thank you. 

Ms. Maloney [continuing]. Statements and Mr. Gejdenson and 
really many, Mr. Hastings, Ms. Lee, all of your statements and for 
supporting many of the initiatives of the women’s caucus. This is 
among our must pass bills that have come forward in the women’s 
caucus in a bipartisan way with Congresswoman Kelly. 

This particular bill was offered by my distinguished colleague, 
Ms. Woolsey, and I will defer to her for the opening statement and 
follow her comments. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you. Thank you very much. Madam Chair- 
man. 

Chairman Gilman. Ms. Woolsey of California has been very ac- 
tive on women’s rights and is the Minority Deputy Whip on the 
Floor, and she has also served on the Children’s Task Force. 

Please proceed. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE LYNN WOOLSEY, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALI- 
FORNIA 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member 
Mr. Gejdenson and all the wonderful Members that are here and 
interested in this issue this morning. I thank you for holding this 
hearing and allowing for the opportunity to testify. 

Mr. Chairman, since being elected in 1992, I have urged the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee to ratify the convention on elimi- 
nation of all forms of discrimination against women known as 
CEDAW. Knowing also, Mr. Chairman, your strong stand on wom- 
en’s international rights, I am hoping that following this hearing, 
this Committee will be able to mark up House Resolution 107, 
which urges the Senate to ratify CEDAW. 

CEDAW, a United Nations treaty, is considered the women’s 
international bill of rights because it establishes basic human 
rights for women around the globe. These are rights not fully ad- 
dressed in any other treaty. The United Nations recognized and ac- 
tually condemned the devastating consequences of gender discrimi- 
nation when it adopted CEDAW in 1979. 

Chairman Gilman. If I might interrupt, Ms. Woolsey? I am being 
called to the Eloor. We have four Committee resolutions on the 
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Floor, and I am going to ask Mr. Campbell, the gentleman from 
California, to preside. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. I will miss your presence, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Gilman. We will be back. 

Mr. Campbell [presiding]. Congresswoman Woolsey, please go 
right ahead. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you. It is nice to see you, Mr. Campbell. 

As I was saying, 

Mr. Campbell. It is mutual Congresswoman. 

Ms. Woolsey [continuing]. CEDAW, a United Nations treaty, is 
considered the women’s international bill of rights because it estab- 
lishes basic human rights to women around the globe. These are 
rights that are not fully addressed in any other treaty. 

The United Nations recognized and condemned the devastating 
consequences of gender discrimination when it adopted CEDAW in 
1979. On July 1980, President Carter signed CEDAW and sub- 
mitted it to the Senate for ratification. I am sad and disappointed 
to report that this year marks the 20th year that CEDAW has been 
available for United States ratification, but the Senate has yet to 
ratify. 

In 1994, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee held a hearing 
on CEDAW, reported in favor of its ratification with four reserva- 
tions, reservations that respond to Congressman Chris Smith’s con- 
cerns earlier this morning. There were four understandings and 
two declarations. 

These provisions address the overriding concerns that CEDAW 
critics maintain. Most of these concerns claim that CEDAW would 
override the United States Constitution, open the door to frivolous 
litigation, force social engineering and promote abortion. I am con- 
fident after reading what came out in the declarations in 1994 that 
these concerns were addressed, and hopefully the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee will ratify CEDAW. 

CEDAW is ratified by 165 countries, all of our allies. I am dis- 
appointed that the Senate’s inaction puts the United States in the 
company of North Korea, Sudan, Somalia and Iran. I am certain, 
and I know you will agree, that the United States does not belong 
in this company, particularly when it comes to women’s rights. 

The United States played a major role in drafting CEDAW, and 
now we should live up to our commitment, and we must ratify it. 
Furthermore, without ratification the United States will not be a 
member at the international committee when the treaty monitors 
implementation of its provisions. We will be absent. The seat that 
should be filled by the United States will be vacant. 

While some critics feel the committee oversteps or makes radical 
recommendations, in fact it has no enforcement measures, but in- 
stead it creates a working framework for countries to utilize in 
their quest to promote women’s rights. It is an advisory committee. 
It is an overview committee, but it can do no more than make rec- 
ommendations. 

Making the United States a player on this committee would lend 
support to the treaty’s effectiveness, and it will give the United 
States credibility when advocating on women’s issues here at home 
and around the globe. 
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Mr. Chairman, I would like to share two examples of how 
CEDAW has been effective. First, when Brazil redrafted its con- 
stitution it used CEDAW as the framework for articulating human 
rights for women. The Brazilian constitution now contains provi- 
sions on gender equality, gender based violence, state interest in 
the prevention of domestic violence, the equality of rights within 
marriage, family planning and employment that parallels 
CEDAW’s provisions. 

On the continent of Africa, CEDAW has provided a vehicle for 
women. Zambia ratified CEDAW in 1995 and in 1991 extended its 
bill of rights to cover sex discrimination. Without that, many of the 
rights we have here in our country would not be available to the 
women in Africa. 

More important, there is a groundswell of support for ratification 
right here at home. Ten states, 14 counties and 26 cities have 
passed resolutions advocating U.S. ratification of CEDAW. Last 
year, the Church Women United and the United Methodist Women 
and other supporters of CEDAW delivered more than 10,000 hand- 
written — every letter was individually written, and we delivered 
them to the Senators urging ratification. Each letter was to an in- 
dividual Senator. 

I can assure those of you who are here today that not only are 
people from other countries looking for leadership from the United 
States, but so are our constituents. The people’s House must go on 
record and urge the Senate to ratify CEDAW. Today’s hearing is 
a great first step in this process. 

I look forward to continuing to work with the Committee and to 
place the United States in a strong standing for women’s rights 
globally. 

I yield back my time. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Woolsey appears in 
the appendix.] 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. Congresswoman Woolsey, for your 
fine statement. 

Congresswoman Maloney, you had yielded to Congresswoman 
Woolsey. Did you wish to conclude? 

Ms. Maloney. Yes, I would, and I would like my comments to 
be placed in the record as read. 

Mr. Campbell. Without objection. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CAROLYN MALONEY, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW 

YORK 

Ms. Maloney. I would like to underscore that this is a national 
disgrace, an international disgrace. As my colleague pointed out, 
165 nations, countries, have ratified CEDAW. Our country stands 
alone with Sudan and North Korea and a few others. 

One point that I would like to point out in response to my dear 
friend and colleague, Mr. Smith’s, earlier statements. There is 
nothing in CEDAW that states that on abortion. It has nothing to 
do with it. In fact, the Senate Foreign Relations Committee passed 
the Helms understanding stating that nothing in CEDAW creates 
a right to abortion and should not be promoted as a method of fam- 
ily planning, so I would like to offer that if he has an objection to 
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any language in the treaty, we would entertain deleting it or talk- 
ing to him about it because what he said is in it is not there. 

The convention continues to languish in the Senate, locked up in 
the committee, even though CEDAW contains no provisions in con- 
flict with American laws, no action has been taken on CEDAW, 
and it is really absolutely fundamental. 

One aspect that is very important is that very shortly we will be 
going to the 5-year review of the international U.N. conference on 
women, and in the next 33 days will we or will we not endorse 
human rights of women across the world? That is what we are here 
to ask today. As many of my colleagues have said, the Ranking 
Member, others have said that we absolutely should do this. This 
is an absolute embarrassment. The Administration considers this a 
major priority. 

Family planning. If the gentleman is opposed to abortion, one 
way to prevent abortion is through family planning. As Mr. Camp- 
bell knows, he worked very hard last year on various family plan- 
ning refunding actually for the first — our country created the U.N. 
population program, yet it was defunded, and Mr. Campbell led the 
refunding effort, and we thank you for that. 

You know that our population is more than 6,000,000,000 now, 
and by 2050 the United Nations projects that this figure could dou- 
ble to 12,000,000,000. Most of this growth will occur in developing 
countries, the countries where the desire for family planning serv- 
ice is far greater than the supply. 

Already, more than 150,000,000 women and families want access 
to family planning services, but do not have the resources available 
to them. There are 2,000,000,000 young people quickly approaching 
their reproductive years, and will they have access to family plan- 
ning, resources they need? This will have a direct impact on the 
economic stability of their countries, on the environment and really 
the entire world. Voluntary family planning would help all of these 
women, and CEDAW, although it has nothing to do with abortion, 
it does promote family planning. 

I must say that one thing that is tremendously problematic is 
that many nations’ governments do not include women in their def- 
inition of human. Consequently, women are denied very basic 
rights. I truly believe that empowering women globally reduces the 
negative impact of HIV and AIDS, which Ms. Lee has worked so 
hard on, along with Chairman Leach, the negative impact of fast 
growing population on our rural environment and economy and im- 
proves the education and employment of over half of our world’s 
community. 

The Women’s Caucus has also supported two other resolutions, 
which I hope this Committee will take up. One is H.R. 187, which 
urges the United Nations to reject the Taliban as a legitimate gov- 
ernment in Afghanistan, to deny the Taliban a seat in the General 
Assembly as long as they continue to practice horrific violations of 
women’s rights. 

We have had hearings in the Women’s Caucus. They must wear 
a berka. They are killed if they go to school. They are killed if they 
show an ankle or a hand. It is just horrific what is happening 
there. 
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We have also worked on H.R. 1849 to require the Attorney Gen- 
eral to publish regulations relating to gender related persecution, 
including female genital mutilation, for use in determining an 
alien’s eligibility for asylum. This legislation helps women who are 
not fortunate enough to be born in the United States or other in- 
dustrialized countries and who have no means to protect them- 
selves. Although we grant asylum on many bases, we do not for 
gender related violence, and certainly female genital mutilation is 
a horrible, life threatening practice that needs to be terminated. 

In any event, if you read all of CEDAW it merely says let’s em- 
power women with education, with health care, with information, 
with knowledge. Let’s empower them to be productive members of 
their communities and their villages and their societies. We should 
be part of the global effort to help women. 

Many countries look to the United States for leadership. It is an 
absolute total embarrassment. We should not have a government 
by one person, in this case Mr. Helms, who has held up this very 
important treaty. Again, 165 nations cannot be wrong. We should 
join 165 nations in time for the United Nations General Assembly 
where they review Beijing plus five. 

My distinguished colleague, Connie Morelia, has joined us. 
Thank you very much, and I yield back the balance and would like 
my rather lengthy statement to be placed in the record, which is 
a lot more than what I said. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Maloney appears in 
the appendix.] 

Mr. Campbell. Congresswoman Maloney, your words will be in- 
cluded in the record barring no objection. 

Ms. Maloney. Thank you. 

Mr. Campbell. Hearing no objection, so ordered. 

We are joined now by Congresswoman Morelia, the third member 
of our panel of Members. Congresswoman Morelia has long been 
active in international and human rights issues. She was the first 
women to chair the Arms Control and Foreign Policy Caucus. She 
represented the United States at the U.N. Conference on Popu- 
lation and Development in Cairo. She co-chaired the congressional 
delegation to the United Nations Fourth World Conference on 
Women in Beijing. 

She is the Subcommittee Chair of the Science Committee’s Tech- 
nology Subcommittee and vice-chair of the Committee on District 
of Columbia of the Government Reform and Oversight Committee 
and a friend and a champion of women’s rights and human rights 
in every other respect. 

It is a pleasure to welcome you. Congresswoman Morelia. 

STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE CONSTANCE A. MORELLA, A 

REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 

MARYLAND 

Ms. Morella. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
Committee. I am sorry I was not here to hear the statements of my 
distinguished colleagues. I know in part what they have said and 
certainly associate myself with their comments. 

I thank you very much for the opportunity to testify before the 
Committee today, and I am especially pleased to be here with my 
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colleagues to talk about actions that we can take on foreign policy 
to reverse discrimination against women around the world, and the 
affirmative steps that we can take to help the world’s women and 
their daughters to overcome the effects of discrimination. 

The Committee and Congress have enacted a number of initia- 
tives in the last decade or two in recognition of the problems that 
women and girls face. They include authorization and funding for 
programs dealing with micro credit, family planning, rape victims, 
domestic abuse, and treatment of torture survivors, just to name a 
few. I am also pleased by the recent attention which has been 
given to the problem of sex trafficking, and I am sure that the 
Committee will continue to investigate the problem and the best 
way we can work to bring about its demise. 

Mr. Chairman, the importance of women’s roles and development 
and potentially differential impact of USAID policies and programs 
on women and men, because of gender roles and activities, has 
been recognized for more than 30 years. Particularly in the last 
decade, there has been a realization of the centrality of the status 
of women in developing and implementing sustainable development 
policies and programs. 

This week, the HIV and AIDS pandemic was declared a national 
security threat. In Africa, whole regions are being ravaged. Fami- 
lies lose some of what economic power they had when a parent dies 
and the rest when a second parent, having been infected by the 
first, dies. Children drop out of school to replace their parents’ in- 
come, or to care for them while they are ill, and then are orphaned. 

Extrapolate this scenario to account for tens of millions of people 
populating some two dozen countries over the next 10 or 20 years. 
Inadequate social safety nets are overwhelming governments that 
are unable to cope. People become politically alienated. Economies 
contract. Nations destabilize. 

HIV and AIDS is not an African problem alone. Disease spreads. 
It is everyone’s problem. Infection rates are rising at alarming 
rates in Asia, the Caribbean and Latin America. In addition to a 
number of praiseworthy proposals which had been made to address 
the African crisis, one of the best tools we have to fight the spread 
of HIV and AIDS is to assure that women and men have access to 
quality reproductive health information and facilities. 

We have not invested sufficient resources in these programs in 
the last several years. Regardless of the restrictions which may or 
may not be attached, we need to reverse the trend. Meeting the 
President’s requested funding level for family planning programs 
for the coming year would be a good start. 

I was honored to be part of a special order on global HIV and 
AIDS last evening that was led by Ms. Lee, a Member of this Com- 
mittee, and I very much valued the fact that we had an oppor- 
tunity to promote awareness with the public. 

Disease spreads. Congressman Brown and I have introduced leg- 
islation to address one of the fastest growing killers, tuberculosis. 
TB kills 2,000,000 people every year. That is a person every 15 sec- 
onds. Globally, TB is the biggest killer of young women. The World 
Health Organization estimates that one-third of the world’s people 
are infected with the bacteria that causes tuberculosis, and there 
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are 8,000,000 new cases every year. It is spreading because of inad- 
equate treatment, and it knows no national borders. 

In my own district, so-called affluent Montgomery County, Mary- 
land, earlier this year a woman had to be forcibly removed from 
her apartment by government health personnel because she re- 
fused to be treated. 

There is a highly effective, inexpensive treatment for tuberculosis 
known as directly observed treatment short course called DOTS, 
the acronym. Under DOTS, health workers directly monitor pa- 
tients with tuberculosis for the purpose of insuring that they take 
their full course of medicine, and yet fewer than one in five of those 
who are ill with tuberculosis are receiving DOTS treatment, and, 
according to World Bank estimates, DOTS treatment is one of the 
most cost effective health interventions available. $20 to $100 will 
save a life, and it can produce cure rates as high as 95 percent 
even in the poorest countries. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a universal truth that education is key to 
economic well being, but in too many countries access to education 
is limited. Girls particularly are disadvantaged. UNICEF reports 
that 150,000,000 children do not attend school, and two-thirds of 
them are girls. Those girls who do attend drop out in higher num- 
bers than boys. So investing in girls’ education is one of the most 
effective means of promoting economic growth and poverty reduc- 
tions. We know from studies that additional education corresponds 
with reduced family size, reduced rates of infant and maternal 
mortality, healthier and better nourished families. These trends 
are continued in following generations. 

Our assistance programs should be designed to insure equity in 
education to meet the needs of girls. Governments should promote 
policies to encourage them to enroll and stay in school and to re- 
cruit more female teachers. Parents and community members must 
be mobilized to support and promote girls’ education and partici- 
pate in decisionmaking and oversight regarding schools in their 
communities. 

I know I am preaching to the choir here as I go on with edu- 
cation and tuberculosis and HIV and AIDS, but you are awfully 
nice to listen. 

Mr. Campbell. It is our privilege. Congresswoman Morelia. 
Please continue. 

Ms. Morella. Although great attention has been given to the 
role of women in sustainable development programs, gender anal- 
ysis of the impact of our programs continues to lag. 

USAID’s progress in integrating gender analysis through its as- 
sistance programs has been hindered by a lack of structures and 
mechanisms to insure accountability. AID is addressing this with 
its adoption of its gender action plan meant to built agency wide 
commitment, capacity and incentives for integrating gender anal- 
ysis into its policies, programs and projects. 

Later this month, the AID Advisory Committee on Voluntary 
Foreign Assistance will file its report assessing the implementation 
of the plan. I think it should include reporting on integration of 
gender analysis and the impact of USAID policies, programs and 
projects in its annual presentation to Congress, and I think AID 
missions should be held to account for their efforts to integrate 
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gender analysis into programs and explain their inability to do so 
if they cannot. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, the subjects 
which I have briefly mentioned — education, health, gender based 
analysis of the effects of the assistance programs — are going to be 
addressed in comprehensive legislation that I am planning to intro- 
duce, and I hope all of you will become cosponsors of it. 

In collaboration with Congressman Porter, Congresswoman 
Lowey, and Congresswoman Kilpatrick, we have been working with 
a consortium of non-governmental organizations led by Women’s 
EDGE to develop the Global Actions and Investments for New Suc- 
cess for Women and Girls Act. 

The GAINS Act, will address U.S. policy, education, health, 
micro credit, refugees, trafficking, as well as other subjects. I look 
forward to working with this Committee on that legislation. I hope 
you will give it serious consideration. 

I had a comment in here for Mr. Gilman, but since he is not here 
he can read my testimony and know that I said good things about 
him and that this might well be the last hearing that I would ap- 
pear before that he would be chairing. 

In closing, I wanted to thank you for calling the hearing and al- 
lowing me to testify before this very distinguished Committee. I 
thank you very much. 

[The prepared statement of Representative Morelia appears in 
the appendix.] 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. Congresswoman. Without objection, 
your full statement, including the laudatory comments of Chair- 
man Gilman, will be included in the record. 

It is traditional not to put any Members to questions unless they 
would wish it. I will just use this one moment to say thanks to 
Congresswoman Maloney for your kind words about me, but, as I 
recall, it was you and me together, and it could not have been pos- 
sible without both of us working for funding international family 
planning. The importance of that is that you and I share awareness 
of equality, and I commend you every bit as much. 

What I would like to do, since I was not able to make an opening 
statement, is just to state the following, and then if you have a 
comment or disagreement that is fine. It will only take a minute, 
after which I would yield to my colleagues. 

As to self-executing provisions of the treaty, as I understand it 
there are none. So, Mr. Smith or other Members of our Committee 
who might be worried about an intrusion on sovereign United 
States rights should be reassured that the treaty itself does not in- 
clude self-executing provisions. Rather, it is a call to arms, if you 
will, or a call to action, but the action has to be done by American 
constitutional processes. 

Second, there is some value, nevertheless. I do not want to say 
that this is toothless. There is some tremendous value, particularly 
under the alien tort statute, a subject I used to teach, but let me 
just take it for a second and say this. 

An alien can sue in the United States courts for tort committed 
in violation of the law of nations. Victims of gender mutilation can, 
in my view, take advantage of this, but a court might say that the 
United States recognition of this abuse as an international human 
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rights violation is in doubt since the United States had not ratified 
CEDAW. The ratification of CEDAW, in other words, provides a 
very strong premise that American courts will use to allow a suit 
under the alien tort statute for violations of women’s rights. 

Those two observations I wanted to put on the record, and per- 
haps Ms. Loar will be able to speak to them in her testimony. 

I would yield to any of the panelists if you would wish to com- 
ment on that. 

If not, I will go to the next speaker, who is Mr. Hastings. Mr. 
Hastings, do you have any questions for our colleagues? 

Mr. Hastings. I do, Mr. Chairman, and thank you. I also would 
like to add a comment. 

When Ms. Morelia, my good friend and a good friend to all of us, 
joined the panel, at some point during the course of your testimony, 
Ms. Morelia, you commented to the fact that you were preaching 
to the choir. It is a very small choir here, and I think that is one 
of the problems. 

Very occasionally, those of us, particularly men who are avant- 
garde about women’s issues, do not have the ear of some of our col- 
leagues that we work with on a day to day basis, and I do not say 
that disparagingly, but with an abundance of understanding that 
we need to develop strategies to be sure to include significant num- 
bers of persons who can be influential in the objectives that we are 
trying to achieve. 

Toward that end, the legislation that you and your colleagues 
have been working on, I beg of you at the earliest time you accept 
cosponsors that you include me, and then at least I know I will be 
on record early on as matters go. 

Additionally, I would like to say that I think all of us here who 
are concerned know that a part of the problem is the now chair of 
the Senate Eoreign Relations Committee. I do not know Senator 
Helms. I have never met him, and I only know his reputation 
through what I hear as I travel about the world. 

I do not know that he knows, and I believe he does need to know, 
that there are those who feel that he has pretty much individually 
hijacked foreign relations in the United States of America. Toward 
that end, when Senator Bob Graham and myself introduced legisla- 
tion dealing with the convention on the child and the fact that it 
had not been ratified — I will use media speak — a high ranking Sen- 
ate source said to me that no treaties were going to be ratified be- 
cause Senator Helms did not choose to do so. 

We love our government, and we have great reason to have bet- 
ter understanding from the Senator. If there is to be a strategy de- 
veloped, it should be to pressure him to understand that when 163 
countries have ratified a treaty like CEDAW or we find ourselves 
in a position where countries are moving forward on matters as it 
pertains to discrimination against women, and yet we are the al- 
leged champions and have not done the simple act of ratifying a 
treaty with the clarifications. I might add I do not hear, and I 
guess my question to you all is I do not hear any objection now. 

I heard from both Ms. Woolsey’s and Ms. Morelia’s testimony 
that the clarifications or the reservations that were offered by Sen- 
ator Helms would go right along with any new visit that the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee might have and that you all at 
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this point are not raising objections to some of the reservations. Am 
I correct about that? 

Ms. WooLSEY. You are absolutely correct, and the language in 
1994 from the Senate Foreign Relations Committee acted on the 
matter. There were reservations that would state clearly that 
CEDAW does not create a right to abortions and that abortions 
should not be promoted as a method of family planning. 

Mr. Hastings. Right. 

Ms. WooLSEY. It was clear in the language. 

Mr. Hastings. Well, I for the life of me then do not understand 
what other reservations exist, and if they are out there they ought 
to be known. 

Let me ask you, and this will be my final question, Mr. Chair- 
man, since many of the countries that have ratified CEDAW con- 
tinue to have very poor records in terms of discrimination against 
women. 

I heard lengthy testimony about Iran and some of their actions. 
I know that in Iraq and Burma, just as two examples, that women 
are discriminated against, as well as many countries in Africa. 
What can the United States do, or do we have any leverage at this 
point, to make CEDAW a more effective tool for achieving concrete 
results in ending discrimination against women around the world? 

Ms. WoOLSEY. Well, sir, we can do nothing if we do not ratify it 
in our own country. That makes us voiceless. If we have a seat at 
the table, then we can advise. We can recommend. We can weigh 
in with our statements, but when we have not ratified the treaty 
then we are really voiceless in this regard. 

Mr. Hastings. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Ms. Morella. May I make a comment, too? 

Mr. Hastings. Yes, please. Thanks, Connie. 

Ms. Morella. I was at the U.N. Conference on Environment in 
Rio, Population and Development in Cairo, and Women in Beijing. 
All of them dealt with empowering women because this would em- 
power societies, whether it was through education, removing vio- 
lence from one’s life, health access, which deals with microenter- 
prise, which deals with enhancing our environment. It all ties in. 

I do not know why we have had such reticence about signing on 
to these U.N. conventions when we are leaders with regard to these 
conferences. I would submit that we should continue, as Represent- 
ative Woolsey has, to try to get ratification of it, but at the same 
time we have to look at these other programs that are doing that 
very thing, eliminating discrimination against women. 

Ms. Maloney. To respond to the gentleman’s question of how we 
can put more teeth, obviously passing CEDAW is an important 
symbolic statement. As was pointed out. Helms’ understanding 
which stated that nothing in CEDAW creates a right to abortion 
was literally passed out of the Senate, and still the Senate did not 
ratify it. 

Likewise with my colleague, Ms. Morella, we were delegates to 
the world conference in Beijing, China, 5 years ago where the re- 
port from the United States delegation called for the ratification of 
CEDAW, and in just 33 days we will be meeting in New York for 
the 5-year review of Beijing. You will have at least 180 countries 
there. It will be very embarrassing if the report from the United 
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States states that we still have not met up to the commitment that 
we made in Beijing, China, as a delegation to ratify CEDAW. 

The funding for USAID and UNFPA helps countries around the 
world combat AIDS, female genital mutilation, education and 
health empowerment, and one of the bills that we have put forward 
is called Back to the Future. Mr. Campbell has helped me with 
that, as well as Ms. Lee and Ms. Morelia and Ms. Woolsey, and it 
calls for funding at 1995 levels; not 1999 levels, but what we fund- 
ed UNFPA and USAID back in 1995, to go out and empower 
women and educate communities about the importance of edu- 
cating women. 

When you educate women, you educate the village, the family 
and the stability of the country, the knowledge not only on family 
planning, but AIDS prevention, health care education, so funding 
these two very vital programs that the United States literally cre- 
ated and led for many years, if we can continue to go back to the 
future with 1995 levels of funding for USAID and UNFPA. 

Mr. Hastings. Mr. Chairman, if you would just indulge me just 
one moment? 

Mr. Campbell. Of course. The gentleman has additional time. 

Mr. Hastings. Chris Smith, one of our colleagues from New Jer- 
sey that has been very active on a number of subjects pertaining 
to women, one being the trafficking of women. When Congressman 
Smith and I and others were in attendance at the Organization for 
Security and Cooperation in Europe last year, he introduced a reso- 
lution on behalf of the United States delegation, of which I was a 
participant and signatory to. We met not resistance, but guffaws 
almost from our colleagues in the United Kingdom and Canada 
asking us where were we on the ratification of this treaty, and so 
it hampers our interfacing with other organizations, that organiza- 
tion being one, that is a 54 member country organization, all of 
whom have ratified CEDAW. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. Congressman Hastings. 

The Congressman’s comment reminds me to be sure that I am 
a cosponsor of your resolutions. Would you kindly see that my 
name is included if it has not been already? 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you. I believe you are. Certainly Mr. 
Hastings is. We would love to put you on it. 

Mr. Campbell. Very well. 

Mr. Chabot is next — we alternate between parties — if you would 
like. Otherwise we will proceed. 

Thank you. We will proceed then. I apologize to Mr. Delahunt. 
I understand the rule is in terms of the order you show up rather 
than seniority, so I apologize. I yield now to Mr. Delahunt. 

Mr. Delahunt. No need to apologize, Mr. Chairman. In fact, Mr. 
Hastings absolutely I think echoed my own concerns. 

I will be very brief other than simply to say to my colleagues a 
job well done. Thank you for your perseverance, your persistence. 
I agree. It is an embarrassment. It is indeed unfortunate. 

I welcome the observation by the learned constitutional scholar, 
our pro tern chairman, Mr. Campbell, relative to the self-executing 
provisions because after listening to Mr. Smith I was concerned 
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about Mothers Day, but it would appear that Mothers Day would 
survive ratification of CEDAW. 

I really think that you all got to the quick because I suspect that 
the real concern is the abortion issue, and you have been very clear 
and unequivocal that the reservation by Senator Helms would be 
retained, and I do not see any rational basis for why we have not 

With that, I will yield back. 

Mr. Campbell. Congresswoman Lee of Oakland. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you very much. Let me just find out from you. 
Congresswoman Woolsey. In terms of women’s international orga- 
nizations and the human rights organizations, what has been the 
general feedback from these groups with regard to the lack of 
United States ratification of the treaty? 

Ms. Woolsey. Over 100 women’s and church groups support 
ratification of CEDAW. They know it is the right thing for the 
United States to have a seat at the table. Congresswoman, as I told 
you, the Church Women United and the United Methodist Women 
brought 10,000 handwritten letters to me, and we made sure they 
got to individual Senators, saying thank you to the Senators who 
had signed on to ratify CEDAW and encouraging those who were 
holding back. That is 10,000 handwritten. They could get more. 

Ms. Lee. Short of changing chairs with the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, which we know is not going to happen, what do 
we do next? I mean, I think this is a major step in the right direc- 
tion, but how do we move forward? 

Ms. Woolsey. Well, the next step, of course, will be to have this 
Committee mark up House Resolution 107, get it to the House 
Floor, and then the House can vote on it. We have 112 bipartisan 
cosponsors now that we have Mr. Campbell on our legislation. We 
will pass it out of the House which urges the Senate to ratify 
CEDAW. It has to be ratified in the Senate and the Senate must 
take action. 

You know, it is all right that Senator Helms disagrees with 
CEDAW. It is all right that Congressman Smith has disagree- 
ments, but, you know, this is a democracy, and Senator Helms 
must know that he has to let the other 99 Senators weigh in and 
vote on whether or not they support it. 

This is not a country with a one person democracy. We have to 
insist that he see it that way. He can vote any way he wants, but 
he has no right not to let the rest of the Senate weigh in. 

If we would start here, that would help. We will let the rest 

Ms. Maloney. Passing it out of the House would be a huge state- 
ment. 

Ms. Woolsey. Right. 

Ms. Maloney. A huge statement. 

Ms. Woolsey. Yes. If we pass it out of the House, it will be a 
national statement that will have to be heard. 

Thank you for asking. 

Ms. Lee. Thank you. Let me just comment with regard to the 
work that all of you have done in terms of raising this to the 
public’s attention. I found after last year’s series of activities, many 
women in this country were shocked to find that we had not rati- 
fied it. For some reason, the word had not gone out, but I think 
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now we have a prime opportunity thanks to all of you and what 
we are doing to engage women. The 10,000 signatures, as well as 
what has been going on throughout the country now, I think gives 
us a real unique opportunity to move this forward. 

Just on behalf of my constituents I want to say thank you very 
much for everything. 

Ms. WOOLSEY. And thank you for your support. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you. Congresswoman Lee. 

Ms. WooLSEY. Thank you. 

Mr. Campbell. Mr. Pomeroy. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I want to thank the panel. This is really an issue 
that I think deserves the light of day to be cast clearly and square- 
ly upon it. We are in an untenable position — not moving this for- 
ward. 

Senator Helms, in blocking Committee action on this treaty, is 
not reflecting his own party. He is not reflecting the U.S. Senate 
and certainly not reflecting the American people, so I really com- 
mend you for your participation in this hearing today. 

I hope I am on the resolution. Like our Chairman, if I am not, 
please put me on. I would want to be. 

I would like to ask your thoughts on the relationship of this trea- 
ty to the education of girls in Third World countries. I have become 
convinced that that issue, education of girls in Third World coun- 
tries, is the single most important thing that we can do as part of 
our foreign policy to address systemic difficulties resulting in 
health epidemics, resulting in war, resulting in dysfunctional 
economies. 

It really is at the heart of so very much that is wrong that we 
try to bandaid our way over with these kind of ad hoc, knee jerk 
responses, but we are not getting at the crux of it, which is the 
education of girls. What is the relationship between this treaty and 
that issue, any of you? 

Ms. Woolsey. Well, Mr. Pomeroy, education is one of the major 
tenets of CEDAW. Equal education, educating girls and young 
women. 

Mr. Pomeroy. Right. 

Ms. Woolsey Education, equality in work, but it starts with edu- 
cation, and that is one of the major tenets of CEDAW. 

Ms. Morella. In my statement, which did not truly address 
CEDAW, but addressed discrimination against women, a major 
part of it is education. Two-thirds of those people in developing 
countries that are not educated are women, are females, and when 
you can see how they are heads of households, how important that 
is, and mention was made that in those countries when you edu- 
cate a woman you educate a family. That is important in terms of 
their understanding of reproductive health, of micro enterprise en- 
deavors. I will have legislation on it, but indeed it links up. 

I also think this is very important what Congresswoman Woolsey 
has been tenacious about and the family planning that Congress- 
woman Maloney has been a leader on, but I think it is important 
that we match our rhetoric with the actions, and that is putting 
the money significantly into AID, directing it toward education and 
showing by example that we are more than words. I believe that 
very strongly. 
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Ms. Maloney. Advancing the status of women is not only the 
right thing to do, but it is the single, most effective thing we can 
do to address the multiple foreign policy goals at one time. 

I appreciate your comments, Mr. Pomeroy. 

Mr. Pomeroy. I want to emphasize this is not just matters of 
principle discussed at women’s conferences — international women’s 
conferences. These are fundamentals of economics agreed to by 
male economists in boring finance seminars. I mean, it is just abso- 
lutely true. It is common sense. It needs to be moved forward. I 
really do commend you for your work. 

There are women’s issues that do not involve abortion, and I 
think that sometimes we get so incredibly sensitive to the abortion 
dimension of things that we impose it on all things about women. 
Of course, there is no joinder, and we do a terrible disservice to 
public policy when we cannot look at issues rationally that are 
squarely before us, so you leadership on this is so very important. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Campbell. Thank you, Mr. Pomeroy. 

We are at the end of the Members’ panel. If you wish to say 
something else, the Chair certainly is willing to. 

Not hearing anything further, thank you. Congresswoman Wool- 
sey. Congresswoman Maloney, Congresswoman Morelia. 

Ms. Morella. Mr. Chairman, you are a champ. 

Mr. Campbell. Congresswoman Morella, you have what it takes. 

That is a bit of an inside joke as to what you say to a Member 
of Congress when you forget their first name. You say hi, champ, 
and then the other person says you have what it takes. I now have 
explained the inside joke. 

Thank you very much. Now it is my distinct privilege to intro- 
duce Theresa Loar, our next and principal witness. Ms. Theresa 
Loar was appointed by President Clinton as senior coordinator for 
international women’s issues at the Department of State. She was 
given that appointment 4 years ago in 1996. 

She also serves as director of the President’s Interagency Council 
on Women. She previously served as a State Department official in 
Mexico, Korea and various bureaus of the Department of State. 

Ms. Loar, your testimony will be submitted in the record in full. 
I appreciate the fact that you took the time and trouble to prepare 
12 pages, but, given that, try instead of — well, you know what I 
mean. If you could summarize it? 

On a personal note, I would like to say something interesting 
that maybe you did not know. In 1981, Ronald Reagan, President 
Reagan, established an interagency task force on women chaired by 
Elizabeth Dole, I think you have that in your line of succession. I 
was the only male member of that task force. 

Ms. Loar, you are welcome. 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE THERESA LOAR, DIRECTOR, 

THE PRESIDENT’S INTERAGENCY COUNCIL ON WOMEN AND 

SENIOR COORDINATOR FOR INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S 

ISSUES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

Ms. Loar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It sounds like you got all 
the training you need for this hearing. 

I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to testify 
before your Committee on international women’s issues. I would 
like to commend the Chairman and this Committee for focusing on 
women, one of the most powerful and as yet under utilized forces 
for change and progress around the world. 

I will make an abbreviated statement and request that my full 
testimony be submitted into the record. 

As I begin my testimony, I would like to say what an honor it 
is to follow such strong congressional champions for women. Con- 
gresswomen Maloney, Woolsey and Morelia. They really have made 
a mark not just here in the United States, but around the world. 

As I testify today on support for women, I am fortunate to have 
with me visiting from New Jersey my No. 1 supporter, a woman 
who raised five daughters, one of the great women of the world, my 
mother, Ann Loar. I am very glad to have my mother here with me 
today. 

Mr. Campbell. Ms. Loar, you are most welcome. If you would 
stand up? I think the Committee Members would like to recognize 
you. 

[Applause.] 

Ms. Loar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Secretary Albright has mandated that the advancement of wom- 
en’s human rights and the advancement of women be put into the 
mainstream of U.S. foreign policy, and under extraordinary leader- 
ship we have made great strides in carrying out this mandate. 

The work we are doing to support women flows out of the U.N. 
Conference on Women held in Beijing, China, that so many of the 
Members of Congress who spoke earlier referred to. This gathering 
of delegates from 189 countries and 50,000 NGO’s was a hallmark 
event that had profound effects on how governments, including our 
own, look at issues affecting women and their families. 

Those of us working to coordinate the U.S. Government engage- 
ment in this conference could not have foreseen the impact this 
event would have. Our U.S. delegation included three distinguished 
Members of Congress who were here at the hearing today. Rep- 
resentatives Maloney, Morelia and Smith. 

Our First Lady, Hilary Rodham Clinton, who led the U.S. delega- 
tion in Beijing, sent out a clarion call to the international commu- 
nity to recognize that human rights are women’s rights and wom- 
en’s rights are human rights. 

My testimony today will report on a powerful partnership work- 
ing to improve the lives of women and girls. This partnership in- 
cludes our government, NGO’s here and around the world, other 
governments, international organizations and Members of this Con- 
gress. 

The focus is on fighting trafficking and supporting women democ- 
racy builders. I will also reiterate our support for the women’s 
human rights treaty, the United Nations convention on the elimi- 
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nation of all forms of discrimination against women. I will also look 
ahead to Women 2000, the fifth year review of the Beijing women’s 
conference. 

My position as senior coordinator for international women’s 
issues at the State Department was created through the efforts of 
Congress in 1994. President Clinton appointed me to this position 
in 1996, and since that time we have made great progress in insti- 
tutionalizing issues affecting the lives of women and the develop- 
ment, formulation and implementation of U.S. foreign policy. 

I have two key areas of focus, expanding women’s political par- 
ticipation and eliminating violence against women. In my position 
as director of the President’s Interagency Council on Women, I am 
proud to represent that the council has served as a model for other 
governments committed to progress for women. Representatives of 
the governments of India, South Korea and New Zealand have 
come to hear how a government task force like the council can be 
a catalyst for policy formation to support women’s advancement. 

Another key element in my work is the strong partnership with 
a broad representation of the NGO community. This is something 
that the State Department is starting to do more and more, but it 
is not something traditionally the State Department has done over 
the years. 

My office holds the largest ongoing public briefings with the 
NGO community held at the Department of State. For the past 3 
years, we have held open and transparent public quarterly brief- 
ings attended by some 300 to 400 individuals. This strong collabo- 
ration with NGO strengthens and informs my work. This inside/ 
outside strategy has been an effective way to develop policy. 

One of the key issues in the area of violence against women that 
has emerged both domestically and internationally in the last few 
years is the trafficking and the women and children. Among the 
most horrific abuses that women face around the world is the buy- 
ing and selling of humans for elicit purposes. 

Trafficking is one of the fastest growing criminal enterprises 
today behind drug trafficking and arms trafficking. Although it is 
sometimes characterized as a women’s issue, it involves not only 
women, but also children and men. It is first and foremost a 
human rights issue, but is also a socio-economic issue, a public 
health issue and one organized criminal activity. 

I have met with trafficking victims and organizations working in 
the field to help these women and their families, and I have heard 
firsthand of the devastation suffered by young women, sometimes 
merely only girls, who are deprived of their childhood when traf- 
fickers sold them into slavery. These encounters have deepened my 
commitment to marshal the full breadth of government resources 
available to confront and stop trafficking, which now affects over 
1,000,000 women and children each year. 

One of the key issues behind trafficking is the low economic sta- 
tus of women and the low status of girls around the world. Con- 
gressman Pomeroy talked about his commitment to girls’ edu- 
cation. I would echo that and talk about the importance of edu- 
cating girls and valuing girls so that they are not pulled out of 
school and their childhoods are not cut short. 
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The President, the Secretary of State and the Attorney General 
have all shown tremendous commitment to this serious human 
rights issue. First Lady Hilary Rodham Clinton has worked tire- 
lessly to bring this issue out of the shadow and onto the world 
stage. As a result of this leadership, the full machinery of the De- 
partment of State and several other government agencies is work- 
ing on this issue. We have several multi-lateral initiatives under- 
way with the United Nations, the European Union and OSCE. 
Some of the anti-trafficking efforts of OSCE have benefited from 
the strong support of Congressman Smith. 

Most recently, the United States and the Philippine government 
co-hosted a meeting in the Philippines called the Asian regional 
initiative to combat the trafficking of women and children. This in- 
volved over 20 Asian and Pacific nations who are working together 
for the first time. Our embassies in the field are already reporting 
new levels of cooperation among the governments of Thailand and 
Cambodia, for example. 

Congress is essential to our efforts on trafficking. Passage of an 
effective bill that provides severe punishment for traffickers and 
protection for victims from medical treatment to shelters to the op- 
portunity to become legal residents is crucial. However, this bill 
must not, as some have proposed, inflict mandatory economic sanc- 
tions on countries that may seem to be doing too little to combat 
trafficking. This could require the United States to impose sanc- 
tions on as many as two-thirds of the world’s governments. More- 
over, such a heavy handed response would cripple NGO’s work in 
this area. 

Internationally, we need to achieve consensus and rapid ratifica- 
tion by states working on the U.N. trafficking protocol being nego- 
tiated in Vienna. We look forward to continue working with Con- 
gress. 

My other key area of focus is promoting women’s political partici- 
pation so that as the time that we live in now offers us great oppor- 
tunities for democracy to take hold. Our key program for that effort 
is the Vital Voices Women in Democracy initiative. This is an ongo- 
ing global initiative that implements Secretary Albright’s mandate 
to promote the advancement of women as a U.S. foreign policy ob- 
jective. It has benefited from the strong support of the First Lady. 

At some conferences we have announced U.S. Government com- 
mitments. For example, in Vienna we announced $3 million to fight 
trafficking and violence. We have now surpassed $10 million in 
funding for that issue in that region. Vital Voices raises the voices 
of emerging women leaders from around the world who are forging 
the way to democracy. 

Moving ahead to Women 2000, Beijing plus five — in September, 
1995, the United States joined 188 other governments at the 
United Nations. The United Nations joins 180 other governments 
in Beijing for the significant turning point on how the world looked 
at the issues affecting women and their families. The document 
that came out of that U.N. conference was a very strong policy 
statement. 

In June, 2000, looking ahead, the United States will join most of 
the other nations of the world at a special session of the United 
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Nations General Assembly in New York. The purpose is to appraise 
and assess the progress it made in advancing the status of women. 

To hold the U.S. Government accountable for Beijing followup, 
the President’s council has put together a resource document, a ref- 
erence tool called The 2000 Edition of America’s Commitment. This 
is a 5-year review of U.S. Government programs. This document 
highlights U.S. efforts measured against the Beijing document. The 
Platform for Action. I have brought along copies of the book today 
for Members of the Committee, and we are mailing that out to 
NGO’s and sharing it with other governments around the world. 

The Beijing conference has unleashed changes for the better for 
women everywhere. In the past 5 years, I have had an opportunity 
to meet with women from every continent who recounted with 
pride how they are achieving progress in their country, spurred on 
by the U.N. women’s conference. 

There are now more laws on the books against domestic violence, 
new violence protection programs in place and legal aid centers 
from Sri Lanka to Bulgaria. Women have greater access to micro 
credit. In Rwanda, the government is revising discriminatory laws 
in the area of inheritance rights, which is so important to the sur- 
vivors of the Rwanda genocide. A new constitution in Venezuela al- 
lows women for the first time to transfer citizenship to their for- 
eign born spouses. 

Mr. Chairman, I turn now to the women’s international bill of 
rights, as Congresswoman Woolsey calls it, the convention to end 
all forms of discrimination against women. The Administration 
feels strongly that CEDAW must be ratified. Its ratification is an 
administration priority. The President, the First Lady and the Sec- 
retary of State have repeatedly called for its ratification. 

We have worked closely with NGO’s in their quest for ratification 
of this treaty. I would like to note the tireless efforts of Kit Cosby, 
Pat Rengel and their working group on the ratification of CEDAW, 
as well as Billy Heller of California and the National Committee 
for Ratification of CEDAW. I understand that Kit and Pat are here 
today, and we thank them for their guidance and support. 

These groups should be commended for their efforts. American 
citizens have been working for the past 20 years on this issue. At 
least 10 states have endorsed ratification of CEDAW in their own 
state legislatures. 

I would also like to thank the 33 cosponsors who reintroduced 
Senate Resolution 279 in support of CEDAW and, of course, the 
Members of the House, some of whom have come forward today, 
who have been supportive of Congresswoman Woolsey’s legislative 
efforts on behalf of CEDAW. 

Some say that only radical feminists support CEDAW. This is 
not true. Support comes from organizations and citizens across the 
broad spectrum of our society. The Gray Panthers, AARP, the Na- 
tional Coalition of American Nuns, the National Council of Negro 
Women, the American Bar Association all have endorsed CEDAW. 
The list goes on and on. 

CEDAW removes obstacles to women’s full enjoyment of their 
rights. It does not create an international right to abortion. Rather, 
it seeks to insure equal access for men and women to health care 
services. It does not encroach on the principle of federalism or vio- 
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late U.S. sovereignty. Rather, it reinforces U.S. commitment to 
equality and human rights. 

The United States is one of the world’s leading advocates for 
human rights and fundamental freedoms. Ratification would 
strengthen our global efforts to advance the status of women. 

I would like to talk briefly about the importance family planning 
plays in the lives of women around the world. One hundred and 
fifty million women in the developing world want to space or limit 
their child bearing, but have no access to family planning. Family 
planning saves lives, protects women’s health, promotes healthy 
families and prevents abortion. Real world evidence in places like 
Russia and eastern Europe shows that family planning can do just 
that. 

As we look ahead to the fifth year review of Beijing, one of the 
most extraordinary changes we have seen around the world is the 
willingness of governments to step forward and to stand up for 
women’s human rights. I started my position as senior coordinator 
for international women’s issues just a few days after the Taliban 
moved into Kabul and Afghanistan and shocked the world with 
their regressive restrictions on women. 

Sadly, these restrictions remain today, but the promotion of 
human rights, particularly the human rights of women and girls, 
is among our highest priorities in Afghanistan. The international 
community must remain steadfast and united in its resolve to seek 
wider rights and opportunities for Afghan women and girls. The 
United States will not move away from this agenda. 

The Clinton Administration has an unprecedented record in 
achieving progress for women, but there is still work to be done. 
There is a momentum now from villages to towns and countries 
around the world. The commitment women and men everywhere 
have shown to improve the lives of women, girls and their families 
will continue into the twenty-first century. 

We thank the Members of Congress who work with us on this 
agenda for lasting change and progress. Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Loar appears in the appendix.] 

Mr. Rohrabacher [presiding]. Thank you very much. I am Con- 
gressman Dana Rohrabacher. We have had a change at the helm 
here. 

Ms. Loar, I will just take advantage of the fact that I am now 
the Chair to ask a few questions of my own. I could not help but 
notice that you were, of course, strongly advocating the CEDAW. 
Is that how it is pronounced? 

Ms. Loar. Yes. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. The CEDAW conference or proposal, and 
then you were focusing on Congress’ inaction. To what then do you 
ascribe the failure of the Clinton Administration to obtain the rati- 
fication of CEDAW in the 2 years, 1993 and 1994, when President 
Clinton was President, but the Democratic party had control of 
both houses of Congress? 

Ms. Loar. Mr. Chairman, I would say that the consensus in sup- 
port for women’s human rights has been one that has been growing 
and one that has increased, and I think our 

Mr. Rohrabacher. The President did not have a commitment at 
the beginning of his Administration? 
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Ms. Loar. Oh, I think he had. I think he came into office with 
that commitment. I think we have seen that commitment growing 
and evidenced in many strong ways, and that is why we are con- 
tinuing to fight for passage of CEDAW. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I do not think that quite answered my ques- 
tion. Why did he not do it in the first 2 years 

Ms. Loar. Well, actually the President did. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. When he had all the power to do 
it? 

Ms. Loar. President Clinton did send the treaty. President 
Carter some 20 years ago signed the treaty and did send it to the 
Senate for ratification. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes. 

Ms. Loar. We made very clear our efforts to endorse the purpose 
of CEDAW. We did send it up to the Senate for ratification. We 
worked very hard to work out the reservations so that those areas 
where there were some perhaps misrepresentations or misunder- 
standings were clarified. We have been very clear in pushing this. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So this was in that 2-year period, 1993 and 
1994, that the Administration did that? 

Ms. Loar. These efforts have been going on for some time. It was 
sent to the Senate in 1994. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. It was sent to the Senate in 1994. When in 
1994 was it sent? 

Ms. Loar. I do not know the exact date. I would probably say in 
the summer, perhaps June or July. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. So in the final months of those first 2 years 
when you had control of both houses it was sent to the Senate. Was 
there any agreement made by the Democratically controlled Senate 
to bring this to a vote? 

Ms. Loar. I can say that there was broad support for CEDAW 
when it was first brought to the Senate. We know that there is 
very broad support now, and we know that the basic elements of 
CEDAW and what it represents, that agenda 

Mr. Rohrabacher. I am not asking about right now. I am asking 
about when the Democrats controlled both houses of Congress and 
the presidency why did they did not act. 

Ms. Loar. I cannot speak to that. I can speak to right now the 
need for CEDAW and the 

Mr. Rohrabacher. OK. 

Ms. Loar [continuing]. Interest on behalf of women around the 
world for it. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. All I would suggest is when you say that this 
Administration has such a pristine record on women’s rights that 
we take into consideration when it could have done anything on 
this issue that it wanted and controlled both houses of Congress 
and the Executive Branch, it did nothing. 

You mentioned your own situation and your own recognition of 
the rights of women in Afghanistan. How long have you been in 
your job at the State Department? 

Ms. Loar. Since September 1996. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. OK. You have undoubtedly heard my de- 
mands over and over again for the records dealing with this Ad- 
ministration’s policies toward Afghanistan. Have you personally 
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tried to see that I and this Committee received a copy of the docu- 
ments we requested in order to determine what the policy of this 
Administration toward the Taliban is? 

Ms. Loar. Mr. Chairman, I know well of your interest and sup- 
port for the people of Afghanistan. I am not familiar with your re- 
quest for documents. I have not 

Mr. Rohrabacher. You are not? 

Ms. Loar. I am not aware of that, but I do know well of your 
interest and support. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. You are not familiar with that? 

Ms. Loar. I am not personally. I have not heard anything about 
that. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Just so you will know, and I want to state 
for the record, having been in Afghanistan a number of times — I 
am probably the Congress’ foremost expert on Afghanistan — I have 
charged this Administration has a covert policy of supporting the 
Taliban, and the Taliban would not be in power if it was not for 
this Administration wanting it and cutting deals with the Saudis 
and the Pakistanis to see that the Taliban were there. 

I have demanded, and received support from the Chairman of 
this Committee, a request for the documents that would prove or 
disprove that charge. For over 2 years, this Administration has 
done everything they could to block me from the documents and 
block this Committee from legitimate oversight. 

I will tell you right now, for someone who supposedly is con- 
cerned about women’s rights, for you not to have waded in behind 
the scenes, calls into question your commitment whether it is a po- 
litical commitment to this Administration or a commitment to the 
rights of women that you are talking about today. 

The most gross violator of women’s rights in the world today is 
the Taliban government in Afghanistan, and this Administration’s 
policies in regard to the Taliban have been disgraceful and deceit- 
ful to the American people. This Committee has oversight responsi- 
bility to find out what this Administration’s policies have been, and 
this Administration has stonewalled us and blocked our ability to 
find out what policies we have had toward Afghanistan. 

To make it very clear for you, we expect people like yourselves, 
who are behind the scenes and in the Administration who sup- 
posedly support women’s rights, to be pressuring the Administra- 
tion to do what their public positions indicate they should be doing. 

Again, I would hope that in the next few months this Adminis- 
tration will finally provide the documents for the time period that 
I requested to find out what the policy of this Administration was 
toward the creation and support of the Taliban’s control of Afghani- 
stan. 

I would say that issue overrides many of the things that you 
have been talking about today, and I would hope that when you go 
back to the State Department that you personally activate yourself 
to see that those documents are available and that if you find that 
this Administration has been supporting the Taliban that you join 
with us, whatever party, to try to change that policy. It is a dis- 
grace. 

I will be very happy to hear whatever you want to retort to that, 
and then we will let one of our colleagues speak. 
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Ms. Loar. Let me say that I will carry back your request of the 
State Department. I will carry that back with me as I return to the 
State Department this afternoon. 

I would just say that the Secreta^ of State has been very direct 
and clear in her criticism of the Taliban for its treatment of women 
and girls. It is gratifying to know you share that concern. I know 
you have a deep, long-term interest in Afghanistan. Our record is 
very strong and very clear, and we are going to continue to have 
that record. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. The record of this Administration is not very 
strong and clear. It is deceitful, and it is false. I do not care if Mad- 
eleine Albright talks about human rights and goes over to China 
or we have an Administration that is kissing the boots of these 
gangsters. All the talk about human rights does not mean a darn 
thing if the Administration does not put any force behind it in 
China. 

I will tell you, her words in Afghanistan do not mean anything 
to these fascist thugs who run Afghanistan and treat women the 
way they do when we have an administration that has cut a back 
room deal with Pakistan and Saudi Arabia to support them and 
keep them in power. 

This Administration disarmed the opposition to the Taliban. Bill 
Richardson and Rick Interfurth went to CABO and then went to 
the Northern Alliance at a pivotal moment and disarmed the oppo- 
sition to the Taliban. 

We also have an opposition right now under Commander 
Musuad. People like yourself who supposedly believe in human 
rights for women and make that your priority should be doing ev- 
erything you can to see that this Administration not disarms the 
opposition to the Taliban, but supports Musuad and supports those 
people in Afghanistan who do not believe in this type of oppression, 
not only of women, but of everyone else. 

I will say right now I was in Afghanistan during the war. This 
oppression of women, which they say is just cultural, is not some- 
thing that the people of Afghanistan fought for when they were try- 
ing to kick the Russians out. They may be developing Muslims, but 
they are not fanatics. This reflects the Pakistani and the Saudi 
brand of Islam, if you will. 

With that, I am sorry, but I do feel strongly about this obviously. 
It is not just for women’s rights, but for everybody’s rights. 

Ms. Loar. Mr. Chairman, I would agree that the restrictions and 
the human rights abuses against women in Afghanistan are not 
culturally based, and I would agree that our government’s — per- 
haps we do not agree about this, but my belief is that our govern- 
ment has been very strong in standing up to women of Afghani- 
stan. 

We will continue to do that. I will take back your concerns to the 
State Department. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Thank you. 

Ms. Woolsey or Ms. Lee? Which one comes first? 

Ms. Lee. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Let me go back to the treaty. I would like to find out just in 
terms of your work — and thank you for everything you have done 
and for being here today 
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Ms. Loar. Thank you. 

Ms. Lee. What does the United States face when we try to talk 
to other nations about discrimination against women? Does our 
failure to ratify CEDAW undercut our efforts actually to be a lead- 
er in international women’s issues? 

Ms. Loar. Well, Congresswoman Lee, it is actually quite an em- 
barrassment to go to U.N. conferences where the United States has 
a strong human rights record, and there will be discussions about 
institutional mechanisms, treaties, powerful documents that can be 
used to help women, and it is repeated again and again, whether 
it is at U.N. meetings or at OSCE meetings like Congressman 
Hastings referred to where there was a big effort to fight traf- 
ficking or whether it is in meetings supporting women’s role in de- 
mocracy. I have been in meetings in Latin America where there is 
a real focus on trying to fight violence against women in the home. 

Again and again we are reminded that we as a government have 
not ratified this treaty, so it is an embarrassment. It is a setback. 
Ratification of the treaty would help move us forward in the work 
we are trying to do for women’s human rights. 

Ms. Lee. Which countries do we align ourselves with at this 
point? 

Ms. Loar. Well, it is not a very enviable coalition of countries 
that have not ratified CEDAW. It includes Iraq. It includes Soma- 
lia. It includes some other countries who are not known for their 
strong brand of democracy. 

All of Latin America, every single nation of Latin America, has 
ratified CEDAW, and many of them are using it to help improve 
the lives of women and girls. We are in a very unattractive group- 
ing of countries and one that does not put us in a strong stead as 
a strong leader for democracy around the world in not ratifying 
CEDAW. 

Ms. Lee. As I mentioned earlier, of course, we are still faced here 
in this country with massive discrimination against women. Ratify- 
ing CEDAW, how would that help us in terms of using the treaty 
as a tool to help women here in America deal with discrimination? 

Ms. Loar. Well, our laws currently already exceed a lot of the 
standards in CEDAW, so we do not expect it to have a dramatic 
effect on the U.S. laws related to women’s status. 

More than anything, we see it as a very powerful tool that will 
help us in our work internationally and as part of the international 
community supporting women’s advancement. 

Ms. Lee. Let me just make a comment, Mr. Chairman, because 
I think one of the reasons that we need to move forward and quick- 
ly ratify CEDAW is to send a message, though, to our courts here 
in this country and to all of those with jurisdiction over imple- 
menting anti-discrimination policies which we have in place here. 

Often times I believe they are just there either for women who 
have the money and the means to mount lawsuits or they are there 
because we passed the law, but I believe in passing this treaty we 
would have at least the moral obligation to move forward with our 
anti-discrimination laws against women in this country, so I see 
this as a very necessary tool for me as an African-American women 
in America who needs these kinds of mechanisms on record and 
internationally also. 
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Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Ms. Woolsey. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chairman, you 
will not be surprised that Afghanistan has not ratified CEDAW. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. No pressure from the Administration obvi- 
ously. 

Ms. Woolsey. Well, I have to tell you, speaking of the Adminis- 
tration, and this will lead me into my question with Ms. Loar. 

I was elected in 1992 when Bill Clinton was elected, and one of 
the first items that was a part of my agenda was the ratification 
of CEDAW. During that time Bill Clinton and the State Depart- 
ment started working with the Senate Eoreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 

Because we know that our President likes to reach out across 
party lines, he worked with the State Department and with Sen- 
ator Helms to iron out concerns. That took up all of the rest of the 
time that it would have taken to bring it to the Senate Eloor and 
get it passed. Then we lost the Majority, and then it was straight 
downhill. 

Now, I do not think this should be a partisan issue. I mean, this 
is a women’s human rights issue. What I would like from you, Ms. 
Loar, because you are part of the State Department, what does the 
State Department need from us? You have done your part. The 
Secretary of State has written to the Senate. The President has 
asked the Senate to ratify. What do we have to do? 

Ms. Loar. We understand that there are discussions about the 
possibility of hearings to get the issue fully explored and to be able 
to have a strong basis for ratification. We know that the resolution 
that you have sponsored in gaining support even today here as we 
speak, we think resolutions of that nature are very helpful to give 
a sense to the Senate in their role in ratifying the treaty that there 
is a groundswell of support. We would like to see more of that. 

We know from the groups that have worked so tirelessly here in 
the United States, here in Washington and all across the United 
States that there is a lot of support at the grassroots for ratifica- 
tion of this treaty, and we think that will be reflected ultimately 
in passage of the treaty. 

Ms. Woolsey. Well, I thank you, and you can count on us to 
work with you. 

Ms. Loar. And we thank you for your leadership on that. 

Ms. Woolsey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Chairman, when I came in here I had 111 cosponsors on H. 
Res. 107, and I am leaving with 113; 114 if you will sign on it. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Congratulations. I will take a look. 

There is a question that they want me to ask for the record, and 
if you could perhaps answer in writing if you would like? I will just 
read this to you for the record, and then you could reply for the 
record as well. 

In the case of another international human rights convention, 
the International Covenant on Civil and Political Rights, the 
United Nations body, with responsibility for overseeing the imple- 
mentation of that covenant, has ruled that as a matter of inter- 
national law, the U.S. reservations to the covenant have no legal 
effect. This means that when the covenant was ratified there were 
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reservations that were put into it as part of the legislation of ratifi- 
cation by the Congress, but now we have that body saying those 
reservations do not have any effect, no legal effect or no legal voice. 

Here is the question. Does the United States accept the validity 
of this ruling by that panel, and what assurances can you give the 
Committee, which oversees the implementation of this convention, 
that the elimination of discrimination against women, and that if 
there are reservations during this whole process, in the ratification 
process, that there will not be a similar ruling that the reserva- 
tions of this convention have no legal force or effect? 

First of all, you can answer that in writing, or if you would like 
to answer it now that is fine. 

Ms. Loar. Mr. Chairman, with your agreement I would like to 
answer that in writing. I will take that question back with me. 

Mr. Rohrabacher. Yes. This is vitally important because it goes 
to the heart of the power of Congress to 

Ms. Loar. Right. 

Mr. Rohrabacher [continuing]. Pass to what degree and if we 
take everything or leave everything because if all our reservations 
are declared null and void by the United Nations that means that 
it is take it or leave it time for Congress from now on if the policy 
of the Administration is to accept that as the policy. 

Thank you very much for being a witness, and also thank you 
for — I mean, I came in and came on very strong, and I believe what 
I believe in. I would hope that you did take my admonition about 
someone who is serious about women’s rights. 

Frankly, I am shocked that you had not heard of my demand and 
these charges that I have been making for 2 years. This has been 
a struggle on my part to try to get the documentation to prove 
something that indicates that this Administration is involved in a 
heinous crime against women. As I say, I am just surprised that 
you not only have not acted upon it, but have not heard about it. 

I would hope that people in the Administration, like yourself, 
who are committed to human rights and are committed especially 
to women’s rights will pay attention to this battle and struggle that 
I have been waging for 2 years. 

I can think of no greater threat to the rights of women in the 
world today than the acceptance of the Taliban form of Islam in 
other countries that have Islamic populations. If other countries 
which have Islamic populations start taking the lead from the 
Taliban, hundreds of millions of women will lose their rights and 
will find a dramatic decrease in their rights and find themselves 
in subjugation of the worst possible kind. The only thing that we 
can do is try to forcefully oppose this type of government that they 
have in the Taliban in Afghanistan. 

Let me note that we had an alternative. The King of Afghani- 
stan, who has been in exile since the Russians took over, his wife 
was the one who first helped liberate the women of Afghanistan 50 
years ago. He is a very pro western and moderate alternative for 
the people of Afghanistan who would love to have had the alter- 
native. 

But, this Administration went in the other direction and instead 
undermined any efforts to bring the King back and undermined the 
efforts of the Northern Alliance, which are composed of people who 
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are even more consistent with how you would like to see women 
treated in the Islamic countries, yet this Administration contin- 
ually undermined the efforts of these groups to change the govern- 
ment of Afghanistan. It is an important issue, and it is important 
not just for women, but for everyone who believes in a broad sense 
of human rights that cover both genders and not just women’s 
rights. 

I hope that you will take a look into it, and I hope that behind 
the scenes you will tell them that. No. 1, you expect the documents 
that we have requested be made available, and if those documents 
indicate that this Administration had a covert policy of supporting 
this horrendous, fascistic regime, the Taliban regime, that you will 
publicly or privately try to do what you can to change that policy. 

With that, I want to thank you for again being here today and 
putting up with my confrontation, and I declare this hearing ad- 
journed. 

Ms. Loar. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[Whereupon, at 11:41 a.m. the Committee was adjourned.] 
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STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE BENJAMIN A. GILMAN 
HEARING ON INTERNATIONAL EFFORTS 
TO END DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 
May 3, 2000 


The Committee on International Relations meets today to reeeive testimony on 
international efforts to end discrimination against women. 

This Committee has repeatedly affirmed its support for the rights of women. Most 
recently, on November 9“ of last year, we approved H.R. 3244, the “Trafficking Victims 
Protection Act,” which is intended to increase the protections under U.S, and foreign law for 
victims of sexual trafficking and slave-like working conditions, most of whom are women. This 
legislation, which moved forward in our Committee under the leadership of Mr. Smith, Mr. 
Gejdenson, as well as other members of this Committee, should soon be on the House Floor, and 
we hope it will make a significant contribution to international efforts to increase the protections 
available to women. 

Regrettably, for reasons that I have never found persuasive, the Administration opposes 
the Trafficking Victims Protection Act. But the Administration has been active in other areas in 
seeking to combat discrimination against women. One of those areas is the Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women, the so-called “CEDAW” Treaty. 

President Carter signed this Convention in 1980, but it has never been ratified by the 
United States Senate. The Convention is strongly supported by the Clinton Administration. 
Supporters of the Convention today blame the Senate majority for the fact that the Convention 
has not been ratified. 

However, I would submit that had President Clinton pressed this matter more vigorously 
during the first two years of the Administration, when Senator Pell chaired the Foreign Relations 
Committee, he might have obtained Senate ratification of the Convention in 1993 or 1994, and 
we would not be here today talking about it. 

The objectives of the Convention are laudable. Critics of the Convention have 
complained that it is overly broad, and 1 hope that our witnesses will dispel these concerns. 

I look forward to hearing today’s testimony about the steps the Administration is taking 
in this and other areas to end discrimination against women. 
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Testimony 

Full Committee Hearing on International Discrimination against Women 
House International Relations Committee 
May 3, 2000 


Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Gedjenson, thank you for holding this hearing and for the 
opportunity to testify this morning on international discrimination against women. Since being 
elected in 1 992, I have urged the Senate Foreign Relations Committee to ratify the Convention 
on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW). Knowing 
Chairman Gilman’s strong stand on women’s international rights, I hope that following this 
hearing, the Committee will mark-up House Resolution 107, urging the Senate to ratify 
CEDAW. 


CEDAW, a United Nations treaty, is considered the Women’s International Bill of Rights 
because it establishes basic human rights to women around the globe. These are rights not fully 
addressed in any other treaty. The U.N. recognized and condemned the devastating 
consequences of gender discrimination when it adopted CEDAW in 1979. On July 17, 1980, 
President Carter signed CEDAW and submitted it to the Senate for ratification. I am sad to 
report that this year marks the 20th year that CEDAW has been available for US ratification but 
the Senate has yet to ratify it. 

In 1 994 the Senate Foreign Relations Committee held a hearing on CEDAW and reported in 
favor of its ratification with four reservations; four understandings; and two declarations. These 
provisions address the overriding concerns that CEDAW critics maintain. 

Most of these concerns claim CEDAW could override the U.S. Constitution, open the door to 
frivolous litigation, force social engineering and promote abortion. I am confident that this' 
hearing will demonstrate the positive impact CEDAW has and the falsity of such claims. In fact, 
these concerns were addressed six years ago by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee in hopes 
of obtaining Senate ratification. 

CEDAW is ratified by 165 countries — all of our allies. I am disappointed that the Senate’s 
inaction puts the U.S. in the company of such rogue nations as North Korea, Sudan, Somalia, and 
Iran. I am certain we all agree that the United States does not belong in this company. The U.S. 
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played a major role in drafting CEDAW and now it should live up to its commitment and ratify 
it. 

Furthermore, with ratification the United States gets a seat on the international committee 
established by the treaty to monitor implementation of its provisions. While some critics feel the 
committee oversteps or makes radical recommendations, in fact, it has no enforcement measures, 
but instead creates a working framework for coirntry^’s to utilize in their quest to promote 
women’s human rights. Making the United States a player on this Committee would lend 
support to the treaty’s effectiveness and give the United States credibility when advocating for 
women’s human rights. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to share two examples of how CEDAW is effective. When Brazil 
redrafted its constitution, it used CEDAW as the fimiework for articulating human rights for 
women. 


The Brazilian constitution now contains provisions on gender equality, gender-based violence, 
state interest in the prevention of domestic violence, the equality of rights within marriage, 
family planning, and employment that parallel CEDAW provisions. 

On the continent of Africa, CEDAW has provided a vehicle for women. Zambia ratified 
CEDAW in 1985 and in 1991 extended its Bill of Rights to cover sex discrimination. In 1992 
Sara Longwe won a sex discrimination suit against a hotel invalidating a policy prohibiting 
women from entering the hotel unless accompanied by a man. The court found the policy 
violated the Zambian Constitutional Bill of Rights and CEDAW. Without CEDAW as a tool, 
Sara may not have been so successful in her fight for a right that U.S. citizens take for granted. 

But more importantly, there is a groundswell of support for ratification here at home. Ten states, 
fourteen counties, and twenty-six cities have passed resolutions advocating U.S. ratification of 
CEDAW. Last Congress the Church Women United and the United Methodist Women and other 
supporters of CEDAW delivered more than 10,000 handwritten letters to Senators urging for 
ratification. I can assure those of you sitting here today that not only are people from other 
countries looking for leadership from the United States, but so are our constituents. 

The people’s House must go on record and ui^e die Senate to ratify CEDAW. Today’s hearings 
are a first step in this process. I look forward to continue working with this Committee to place 
the United States in strong standing for women’s rights globally. 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman and Ranking Member Gcdjcson for the opportunity to speak before the 
committee today on the continued discrimination against women around the globe. 

Every day, women around tlic globe are subject to abuse, violwice, and discrimination simply 
because they are ■vromen. 

Whether it is the rape of women in Bosnia and Rwanda as part of a policy of ethnic cleansing, the 
human rights abuses faced by the women of Afghanistan, the genital mutilation practiced on 
women In Africa, or the more subtle forms of discrimination faced daily by women eveay where, 
the majority of the world's women and girls remain excluded from basic human rights. 

Today’s world presents the US with an enormous foreign policy challenge. How do we aid all the 
areas of the world that need our country’s attention and re-sources? T am here today to send a 
clear message: advancing the status of women is not only the right thing to do, but it is the single 
most effective thing we can do to addre^ the multiple foreign policy goals at one time. 
Empowering women globally reduces the negative impact of IIIV/AIDS, the negative impact of 
frist-growing population on our wcffld’s environment and economy, and improves die education 
and employment of over half of our world’s community. 

Fifty years ago in Paris, Eleanor Roosevelt-working as the US representative to the UN 
Commission on Hum^ Rights-joined her fellow delegates in crafting die language of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. That document has set the standard for basic Human 
Rights for die last five decades. It is that declaration that the world's courts and governments 
look to to set policy regarding the human condition. 
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Unfortunately, some nations' governments do not include women in their definition of 'human,' 
and consequently, women are denied basic rights. There are women in parts of the world who are 
routinely beaten. There are women in other parts of the world that are sold to men as sex slaves. 
Women are even made prisoners of war where rape becomes a weapon. And in each case, in 
nations where women can not seek legal refuge in “human rights” laws, women have no 
recourse— no laws protect them. 

In Congress, my colleagues and I have drafted legislation aimed to halt the suffering of women 
throughout the world. My bill, H. Res. 1 87, urges the United Nations to reject the Taliban as a 
legitimate government in Afghanistan and to deny the Taliban a seat in the General Assembly as 
long as they continue to practice horrific violations of women’s rights. 

I have also sponsored H. R. 1 849, to require the Attorney General to publish regulations relating 
to gender-related persecution, including female genital mutilation, for use in determining an alien's 
eligibility for asylum. This legislation helps women who are not fortunate enough to be born in 
the United States or other industrialized coimtries-women who have no means to protect 
themselves from continued abuses and discrimination. 

However, these two bills and the many other bills sponsored by my colleagues only address a 
small section of the crimes against women around the world. 

One way the United States can actively support its commitment to women’s rights around the 
world is for the United States to ratify the Convention to Eliminate All Forms of Discrimination 
Against Women, or CEDAW. 

This treaty was adopted by the United Nations in 1979, however, the United States has yet to join 
the 165 other countries that have ratified the treaty. In 1995 at the UN Conference on Women in 
Beijing, the United States made a public commitment to ratify the Convention by the year 2000. 
Both President Clinton and Secretary Albright have repeatedly stated the Administration’s 
support for ratification. However, five years has passed and we are still urging the United States 
Senate to ratify this document. 

In just thirty-three days the UN Generally Assembly will convene a Special Session to review the 
commitments made at the UN Conference on Women in Beijing five years ago and the United 
States will still not have met its commitment to ratify CEDAW. 

CEDAW is an International Bill of Rights for women. It addresses the abuses against women 
around the world and the measures countries need to take to eliminate discrimination against 
women in all social, political, economic and cultural areas. The document covers thirty articles in 
detail. 

Today, I would like to speak to one article in particular whieh-states that woman have a right to 
health care services, including family planning. 

Our world’s population has grown to more than 6 billion. By 2050, the United Nations projects 
that this figure could double to 12 billion. Most of this growth will occur in developing countries, 
the countries where the desire for family planning services is far greater than the supply. Already 
more than 150 million women and families want access to family planning services, but do not 
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have the resources available to them. There are two billion young people quickly approaching 
their reproductive years. Will they have access to the family planning resources they need? 

Every woman should have the right to plan her family. Voluntary family planning services allow 
women to exercise their fundamental human right to plan the size of their families and ensure that 
every pregnancy is planned. Providing family p lannin g services gives women and families the 
right to choose -- to choose when they want to begin to have a family and how many children they 
want in their family. It also promotes safe mothCThood practices which can help prevent 
complications from pregnancy and childbirth. When women and families are given the option of 
planning and spacing their children, there is a decrease in the risk of mortality in both women and 
children. 

The lack of family planning services around die world is also an environmental concern. Our 
globe has limited resources, and as our population expands, we exhaust our resources at the same 
time as our pollution levels rise. Rapid population growth exacerbates many environmental 
problems that transcend national boundaries. Family planning resources give women the option 
to choose the number and spacing of their children, which allows families to make a more 
sustainable impact on our global resources. 

The United States has established a long and distinguished record promoting international family 
planning and reproductive health issues. Unfortunately, in recent years these programs have come 
under increasing attack as being a venue to promote abortion—despite the fact that no U.S. 
international family planning funds are used to promote or perform abortions. This same 
argument has been used as a reason to not ratify CEDAW. 

Let’s be clear: not only does the United States not allow U.S. international family planning funds 
to be used for abortions, but the Convention specifically does not address abortion. And, the 
Senate Foreign Relations committee accepted the Helms’ understanding that nothing in CEDAW 
creates a right to abortion and should not be promoted as a method of family planning. 

CEDAW simply states that women should have the right to health care that includes family 
planning-resources that help lower maternal and infant deaths and decrease the need for abortion 
from unplanned pregnancies. 

The Convention continues to languish in the Senate, locked up in the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. Even though CEDAW contains no provisions in conflict with American laws, no such 
action has been taken on CEDAW to date. 

The issues that I have raised today are not just women's issues. As First Lady Hillary Clinton has 
said, 'Women's rights are human rights and human rights are women's rights.' And they merit 
attention. 

Though over four years has passed, we still have thirty-three days before the UN General 
Assembly Special Session meets in New York City on June 5, 2000. 

It is time for the United States to return to the helm of international policy and Human Rights and 
ratify the Convention to Eliminate All Forms of Discrimination Against Women. The United 
States should be speaking loudly and clearly in support of women’s rights. Without U.S. 
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ratification we are sending a signal that it is okay for other countries to not grant women the right 
to vote, that it is okay to sell women as property, and that it is okay to classify women as second 
class citizens. 

As proponents of a free, democratic world, the violation of the human rights of any single woman 
is a violation of the rights of all of us. With just days left until the five year review of the UN 
Conference on Women, the clock is ticking on this Congress. In the next 33 days, will we or 
won’t we endorse human rights of women across the world? That is what we are here to ask 
today. 

Again, I thank the Chairman and the Ranking Member for holding this hearing today and I look 
forward to working with my colleagues to urge the Senate to ratify CEDAW. 

Thank you. 
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Statement of the Honorable Constance A. Morelia 
International Relations Committee hearing on Discrimination against Women 

May 3, 2000 

Mr. Chairman and Members, thank you for the opportunity to testily before the 
Committee today. 1 am especially pleased to be here with my colleagues from the Women’s 
Caucus to talk about the actions that we can take in our foreign policy to reverse discrimination 
against women around the world, and the affirmative steps we can take to help the world’s 
women, and their daughters, to overcome the effects of discrimination. 

The Committee and the Congress have enacted a number of initiatives in the last decade 
or two in recognition of the problems women and girls face. These include authorization and 
funding for programs dealing with microcredit, family planning, rape victims, domestic abuse, 
and treatment of torture survivors, to name but a few. I am also pleased by the recent attention 
which has been given to the problem of sex-trafficking, and I’m sure that the Committee will 
continue to investigate this problem and the best way we can work to help bring about its demise. 

Mr. Chairman, the importance of woman’s role in development and the potentially 
differential impact of USAID policies and programs on women and men because of gender roles 
and activities has been recognized for more than 30 years. And particularly in the last decade, 
there has been a realization of the centrality of the status of women in developing and 
implementing sustainable development policies and programs. 

This week, the HIV/AIDS pandemic was declared a national security threat. In Africa, 
whole regions are being ravaged. Families lose some of what economic power they have when a 
parent dies, and the rest when the second parent, having been infected by the first, dies. Children 
drop out of school to replace their parents income, or to care for them, while they are ill, and then 
are orphaned. Extrapolate this scenario to account for tens of millions of people populating some 
two dozen countries over the next ten or 20 years. Inadequate social safety-nets are 
overwhelmed, governments are unable to cope, people become politically alienated, economies 
contract, nations destabilize. 

HIV/AIDS is not an African problem. Disease spreads. It is everyone’s problem. 
Infections rates are rising at alarming rates in Asia, the Caribbean, and Latin America. In 
addition to a number of praiseworthy proposals which have been made to address the African 
crisis, one of the best tools we have to fight the spread of HIV/AIDS is to assure that women and 
men have access to quality reproductive health information and facilities. We have not invested 
sufficient resources in these programs in the last several years. Regardless of the restrictions 
which may or may not be attached, we need to reverse this 
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trend. Meeting the President’s requested funding level for family planning programs for the 
coming year would be a good start. 

Disease spreads. Congressman Brown and I have introduced legislation to address one of 
the fastest growing killers, tuberculosis. TB kills two million people every year — that’s a person 
every fifteen seconds. Globally, TB is the biggest killer of young women. The World Health 
Organization estimates that one-third of the world’s people are infected with the bacteria that 
causes tuberculosis. Every year there are eight million new cases. TB is spreading because of 
inadequate treatment and it knows no national borders. In my own district earlier this year, a 
woman had to be forcibly removed from her apartment by government health personnel because 
she refused to be treated. 

There is a highly effective and inexpensive treatment for TB known as Directly Observed 
Treatment, Short Course (DOTS). Under DOTS, health workers directly monitor patients with 
tuberculosis for the purpose of ensuring that they take their full course of medicine. Yet, fewer 
than one in five of those who are ill with TB are receiving DOTS treatment. According to the 
World Bank estimates, DOTS treatment is one of the most cost-effective health interventions 
available - $20 to $100 will save a life. DOTS can produce cure rates as high as 95 percent even 
in the poorest countries. 

Mr. Chairman, it is a universal truth that education is key to economic well-being. But in 
too many countries, access to education is limited, and girls in particular are disadvantaged. 
UNICEF reports that 130 million children do not attend school; two-thirds of them are girls. 

And those girls who do attend drop out in higher numbers than boys. Investing in girls’ 
education is one of the most effective means of promoting economic growth and poverty 
reduction. Studies indicate that additional education corresponds with reduced family size, 
reduced rates of infant and maternal mortality, and healthier and better nourished families. These 
trends are continued in following generations. 

Our assistance programs should be designed to ensure equity in education and to meet the 
needs of girls. In particular, governments should be encouraged to promote policies that 
encourage girls to enroll and stay in school, and to recruit more female teachers. In addition, the 
parents and community members must be mobilized to support and promote girls’ education and 
participate in decision-making and oversight regarding schools in their communities, and to 
encourage greater community and parental participation generally. 

Although great attention has been given to the role of women in sustainable development 
programs, gender analysis of the impact of our assistance programs continues to lag. AID’s 
progress in integrating gender analysis throughout its assistance programs has been hindered by a 
lack of structures and mechanisms to ensure accountability. AID is addressing this with its 
adoption of its Gender Action Plan, meant to build agency-wide commitment, capacity, and 
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incentives for integrating gender analysis into its policies, programs, and projects. Later this 
month, the AID Advisory Committee on Volnntary Foreign Assistance will file its report 
assessing the implementation of the plan. 

AID should include reporting on integration of gender analysis and the impact of USAID 
policies, programs, and projects on women in its annual presentation to Congress, beginning with 
an assessment of the progress in implementing the Gender Plan of Action. AID missions should 
also be held to account for their efforts to integrate gender analysis into programs, and explain 
their inability to do so should it not be possible. 

Mr. Chaimian, the subjects which I have covered briefly today, education, health, and 
gender-based analysis of the effects of assistance programs, are among those that will be 
addressed in comprehensive legislation which I will be introducing in the near future. In 
collaboration with Congressman Porter, Congresswoman Lowey, and Congresswoman 
Kilpatrick, I have been working with a consortium of non-govemmental organizations, led by 
Women’s EDGE, to develop the Global Actions and Investments for New Success for Women 
and Girls Act. The GAINS for Women and Girls Act will address U.S. policy, education, health, 
microcredit, refugees, and trafficking, as well as other subjects. I look forward to working with 
the Committee on this legislation and 1 hope that you will give it your serious consideration. 

Because the term-limits which we imposed on Committee Chairmen may require you to 
step down at the end of this Congress, this may be the last time 1 appear before you as the 
Chairman of the International Relations Committee. I want to thank you for the leadership 
which you have shown on so many issues in foreign affairs, particularly in Europe and the 
Middle East, and for your support of family planning. Your advocacy of microcredit programs, 
in particular, has emancipated thousands of women from poverty and helped to provide a better 
future for their children. 

In closing Mr. Chairman, I want to thank you again for calling this hearing today 
concerning discrimination against women, and for your recognition of the harm it causes to 
families and communities around the world. 
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Mr. Chairman, thank you for the opportunity to testify before your Committee 
today on international women’s issues. I would like to commend the Chairman and this 
Committee for focusing on women, one of the most powerful and as yet, underutilized 
forces for change and progress around the world. Secretary Albright has mandated that 
the advancement of the human rights of women be put into the mainstream of U.S. 
foreign policy. Under her extraordinary leadership, we have been very successful in 
carrying out this mandate. 

The work we are doing to promote the status of women flows from the UN Fourth 
World Conference on Women held in Beijing in September 1995. This gathering of 
government delegates from 189 countries and 50,000 representatives of non- 
governmental organizations (NGOs) was a hallmark event that had a profound effect on 
how governments, including our own, look at issues affecting women and their families. 
As I worked to coordinate U.S. government engagement in this conference, 1 could not 
have foreseen the impact this event would have. Our U.S. delegation included three 
distinguished members of Congress who are at this hearing today: Representatives 
Maloney, Morelia and Smith. Our First Lady, Hillary Rodham Clinton, who led the U.S. 
delegation to Beijing, sent out a clarion call to the international community to recognize 
that “human rights are women’s rights and women’s rights are human rights.” Her 
powerful rhetoric at that Conference and her visionary leadership and actions since, have 
transformed the agenda for women from small villages in South Asia to parliamentary 
assemblies in Latin America to halls of newly emerging governments in Northern Ireland 
and the former Soviet Union. 

My testimony today will report on a powerful partnership working together to 
improve the lives of women and girls. This partnership includes our government, NGOs 
here and around the world, other governments and international organizations and 
members of this Congress. The focus is on fighting trafficking and supporting democracy 
builders. I will also reiterate our support for the women’s human rights treaty, the United 
Nations Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW). Finally I will look ahead to Women 2000, the fifth year review of the Beijing 
Women’s Conference 

My position as Senior Coordinator for International Women’s Issues at the 
Department of State was created by Congress in 1 994 to promote the human rights of 
women within U.S. foreign policy. This is one example of a productive collaboration 
between the legislative and executive branches. President Clinton appointed me to this 
position in 1996. Since that time, we have made great strides in institutionalizing issues 
affecting the lives of women into the development, formulation and implementation of 
U.S. foreign policy. I have two primary areas of focus; 
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• expanding women’s political participation, and 

• eliminating violence against women. 

In my position as Director of the President’s Interagency Council on Women, I am 
proud to report that the Council has served as a model for other governments committed 
to progress for women. Representatives of the govermnents of India, South Korea and 
New Zealand have come to hear how a government task force, like the Council, can be a 
catalyst for policy initiatives to support women’s advancement. President Clinton 
established the President’s Interagency Council on Women on August 26, 1995 to 
coordinate the U.S. implementation of the Platform for Action, a public policy document 
for women’s empowerment that was agreed to by 189 countries, including the United 
States, at the UN Women’s Conference. The Council enjoys a strong leadership team of 
First Lady Hillary Rodham Clinton as Honorary Chair, Secretary of State Madeleine K. 
Albright as Chair and Secretary of Health and Human Services, Donna Shalala, as 
Immediate Past Chair. The Council includes a high level representation of executive 
branch agencies working for women’s progress. 

Another key element of my work is the strong partnership with a broad 
representation of the NGO community. My office holds the largest ongoing public 
briefings with the NGO community in the Department of State. For the past three years, 
on a quarterly basis, we have held open and transparent public briefings attended by 300- 
400 individuals each quarter. This strong collaboration with NGOs strengthens and 
informs my work. This inside-outside strategy has been an effective way to develop 
policy. 

Trafficking in women and children 

One of the key issues in the area of violence against women that emerged both as 
an international and domestic problem in the last few years is trafficking in women and 
children. Women face tremendous obstacles and abuse in many countries around the 
world. Among the most horrific of abuses is the buying and selling of humans for illicit 
purposes. 

Trafficking in persons is one of the fastest growing criminal enterprises today 
behind drug trafficking and arms trafficking. Although it is sometimes characterized as a 
“women’s issue” it involves not only women, but also children and men. Trafficking in 
human beings is, first and foremost, a human rights issue. But it is also a socioeconomic 
issue, a public health issue and a transnational crime issue. 

I have met with trafficking victims and organizations working in the field to help 
these women and their families and I have heard firsthand the heart-breaking devastation 
suffered by young women - sometimes only girls - who have been deprived of their 
childhood when traffickers sold them into slavery. 
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These encounters have deepened my commitment to marshal the full breadth of 
government resources available to confront and stop trafBcking which now affects over 
one million women and children each year. The Secretary of State has made her views 
crystal clear: “[T]he women who have been victimized deserve to have their voices 
heard. And if we apply a standard of zero tolerance to those who sell illegal drugs, we 
should be at least as tough in opposing those who buy and sell human beings.” 

At its core, the international trade in persons is about abduction, coercion, 
deception, violence and exploitation. Sex trafficking is only one form of the problem. 
Approximately half of the 50,000 trafficked to the United States each year is for bonded 
sweatshop labor and domestic servitude. Trafficking into the commercial sex industry, 
then, is merely one form of a broader range of trafficking exploited by organized criminal 
enterprises. 

Causes of trafficking 

While there are numerous contributing factors, economic desperation of victims 
and potential victims is at the core of trafficking. The trafficking industry is driven by 
poverty and economic desperation, most particularly among women and girls who have 
little or no access to economic opportunities, support services, or resources, including 
credit, land ownership and inheritance. 

The low social status of women in many countries contributes as well. Children, 
and girls in particular, are pulled out of school early, enhancing the likelihood that they 
will end up in the hands of traffickers 

U.S. strategy for combating trafficking 

The President, the Secretary of State, and the Attorney General have all shown 
tremendous commitment to this serious human rights issue. First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton worked tirelessly to bring this issue out of the shadows and onto the world stage. 
The Departments of State and Justice, and other relevant agencies, have made significant 
progress over the past two years to advance the United States anti-trafficking strategy set 
forth in a Presidential directive of March 1 1 , 1998 on Steps to Combat Violence Against 
Women and Trafficking in Women and Girls. 

Pursuant to that Directive, the Clinton Administration adopted a comprehensive 
and integrated policy framework that guides the development of our policies both 
domestically and internationally. It consists of the “three P’s” of prevention, protection 
and assistance for victims, and prosecution of and enforcement against traffickers. 

The Presidential memorandum directed the President’s Interagency Council on 
Women to lead the development and coordination of the U.S. government’s domestic and 
international policy on this issue and we have done just that. The Council coordinates the 
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efforts of the Departments of State, Justice, Labor, and Health and Human Services, 

USAID and the former U.S. Information Agency. 

As a result of the leadership of the Secretary and the work of the Council, the full 
machinery of the Department of State is working on this issue, including the relevant 
regional bureaus, and functional offices and bureaus such as the Bureaus of International 
Narcotics and Law Enforcement, Consular Affairs, Democracy, Human Rights and Labor, 
Diplomatic Security and Population, Refugees and Migration. 

We have seen how powerful it is to have the U.S. Secretary of State raise this 
issue with heads of government and her fellow foreign ministers. During her meetings 
with leaders of Italy, Finland, Ukraine and Israel, the Secretary has made it a priority to 
raise trafficking at the highest levels. As a result, we now have co-operative programs 
with these countries to fight trafficking. 

Multilateral initiatives 

We also have several important multilateral initiatives underway with the United 
Nations, the European Union, and OSCE. The anti-trafficking efforts of OSCE has 
benefited from the strong support Representative Smith. 

Most recently, the United States and the Philippines co-hosted a meeting in Manila March 
29-31, 2000 called the Asian Regional Initiative to Combat the Trafficking of Women and 
Children (ARIAT), Over twenty Asia and Pacific nations met and developed a regional action 
plan to combat the trafficking of women and children, including preventing trafficking, 
protecting the victims of trafficking, reintegrating trafficking victims into society and prosecuting 
the traffickers. Our embassies in the field are already reporting new levels of cooperation against 
trafficking among governments in the region. 

Congress and the trafficking problem 

While important progress on this issue has been made, much work remains to be 
done. Congress is essential to the success of these efforts. 

Passage of an effective bill that provides severe punishment for traffickers and 
protections for the victims - from medical treatment to shelter to the opportunity to become legal 
residents in some cases - is crucial. However, that bill must not, as some have proposed, inflict 
mandatory economic sanctions on countries that may seem to be doing too little to combat 
trafficking. That could require the United States to impose sanctions on as many as two-thirds of 
the world’s governments. Moreover, such a heavy-handed response would cripple NGOs’ work 
in this area, punish minor violators as harshly as major ones and force the United States to stop 
funding deterrence programs. 

Internationally, we need to achieve consensus and rapid ratification by states 
parties on the UN trafficking protocol being negotiated in Vienna. 
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Mr. Chairman, we look forward to working with Congress to achieve meaningful 
legislation that will end this form of modem day slavery. 

Women and Democracy 

My other key focus of promoting women’s political participation reflects that we 
live in a time of great opportimity when democracy is taking root around the world. No 
true democracy can exist unless all citizens can participate, including women. Each 
country needs women’s voices and their full participation in the social, economic, 
political and cultural lives of that country. The Department of State supports programs to 
expand women’s political and economic participation in the lives of their countries. 

The major vehicle for expanding women’s political and economic participation is 
the Vital Voices Women in Democracy Initiative. This was first launched in Vienna, 
Austria in July 1997. Vital Voices is an ongoing global initiative that implements 
Secretary of State Albright’s commitment to promote the advancement of women as a 
U.S. foreign policy objective. It has benefited from the strong support of First Lady 
Hillary Rodham Clinton who has keynoted at each Vita] Voices gathering. At these 
gatherings, she has announced U.S. government funding commitments to launch follow 
up projects. At the Vienna Conference, which was organized by our then Ambassador to 
Austria, Swanee Hunt, Mrs. Clinton annoimced $3 million to combat violence against 
women and trafficking in the fonner Soviet Union. In less than three years, U.S. funding 
for these issues in that region has surpassed $10 million. We are grateful that members of 
Congress have met with Vital Voices alumnae from around the world in roundtable 
discussions as congressional counterparts. 

Vital Voices raises the voices of emerging women leaders around the world who 
are forging the way towards democracy. It creates partnerships among governments, 
NGOs and the private sector to support the full participation of women in the economic, 
social and political progress of their countries. Vital Voices conferences launch regional 
initiatives to give citizens in emerging democracies and countries in transition the skills, 
tools and resources they need to empower themselves, their communities and their 
countries. Regional Initiatives have been launched for Eastern and Central Europe; 
Northern Ireland; the Americas; the Baltics and Russia. Vital Voices Global and 
Regional Roundtables have been held in Palermo, Italy; Reykjavik, Iceland; Istanbul, 
Turkey and Washington, DC. 

An example of an emerging woman leader who has benefited from the Vital Voices 
Initiative is Nadine Perrault, a human rights leader in Haiti. After attending the Vital 
Voices of the Americas conference in October 1998, she returned home to Haiti and 
formed a Vital Voices of Haiti Association. This Association of some 100 women 
worked with other women in Haiti to strengthen their role in the political, economic and 
social progress of their country. 
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Their work quickly spread throughout the Caribbean and in October 1999, women 
from 14 Caribbean countries came together in Trinidad to launch a Vital Voices of the 
Caribbean Initiative. They focused on raising awareness of and combating domestic 
violence and the creation of a women’s leadership institute of the Americas. As a result 
of this experience, five women decided to run for elected office in Haiti. Because of the 
political situation there, many of these women have suffered threats against their lives 
and the safety of their families. The Vital Voices of Haiti Association is serving as a 
support network for these political candidates. 

Women 2000: Beijing Plus Five 

In September 1995, the United States joined 18S other governments at the United 
Nations Fourth World Conference on Women in Beijing, China that marked a significant 
turning point in international views on women’s human rights. There these countries 
adopted the Platform for Action, a comprehensive statement on women’s rights and 
public policy in 12 critical areas of concern ranging from poverty to the environment. 

This document was the strongest policy statement on women’s empowerment ever 
made by the international commimity. It represented the first time a UN document 
directed at advancing women had been framed in the context of human rights and 
economic independence. It recognized that human rights are women’s rights and 
women’s rights are human rights. It reaffirmed that violence against women and girls 
must never be tolerated. It emphasized women as agents of change rather than as passive 
beneficiaries or victims. It outlined actions to enable women to participate folly in 
decision-making at all levels in political, economic and social institutions. It consistently 
encouraged them to do so in foil partnership with men. 

In Jime 2000 the United States will join most of the nations of the world at a 
Special Session of the United Nations General Assembly in New York called “fVomen 
2000: Gender Equality, Development and Peace for the Twenty-First Century T The 
purpose is to appraise and assess the progress achieved in advancing the status of women 
since the UN Fourth World Conference on Women in Beijing five years ago. The 
President’s Interagency Council on Women has the lead in preparing for Women 2000. 

The President’s Interagency Council has coordinated implementation of the 
Platform for Action at the federal level and worked with individual agencies to develop 
initiatives to further women’s progress. The Council representatives themselves have 
worked within their respective agencies, to identify initiatives to improve the lives of 
women and girls and to ensure the goals of the Platform for Action become an integral 
part of their operation. 

To hold the U.S. government accountable, the President’s Council has put 
together a resource document, a reference tool entitled the 2000 Edition of America’s 
Commitment, that is a five-year review of U.S. government programs, policies and 
initiatives that promote the advancement of women here in the United States and abroad. 
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This document highlights U.S. government efforts measured against the goals of the 
Beijing Platform for Action. I have brought along copies of this book for members of the 
Committee. 

The Beijing conference has unleashed changes for the better for women 
everywhere. In the past five years, I have had an opportunity to meet with women from 
every continent who recounted with pride how they are achieving progress in their 
country, spurred on by the UN Women’s Conference. There are now more laws on the 
books against domestic violence. New violence against women prevention programs and 
legal aid centers in Sri Lanka and Bulgaria have been created. Women have greater 
access to microcredit. In Ecuador, micro-enterprise programs have benefited 
approximately 1 8,000 women and their families. In Kuwait women are working to obtain 
the right to vote and run for political office. In Rwanda the government is revising 
discriminatory laws against women and girls, particularly in the area of inheritance rights. 
Cote d’Ivoire, Senegal and Tanzania recently passed laws against female genital 
mutilation. A new Constitution in Venezuela allows women, for the first time, to transfer 
citizenship to their foreign-bom spouses. 

CEDAW 

This Administration feels strongly that CEDAW must be ratified. Its ratification 
is an Administration priority. The President, the First Lady and the Secretary of State 
have repeatedly called for its ratification. 

We have worked closely with NGOs in their quest for ratification of this treaty. I 
want to note the tireless efforts of Kit Cosby, Pat Rengel and their Working Group on the 
Ratification of CEDAW, as well as Billie Heller of the National Committee for 
Ratification of CEDAW. These groups should be commended for their efforts. 

American citizens have been working for the past 20 years on this issue. At least ten 
states have endorsed ratification of CEDAW in their state legislatures. 

I also want to thank the 33 co-sponsors who reintroduced Senate Resolution 279 
in support of CEDAW 

Some say that only radical feminists support CEDAW. That is not true. Support 
comes from organizations and citizens across the broad spectrum of our society. The 
Gray Panthers, AARP, National Coalition of American Nuns, National Council of Negro 
Women, American Bar Association, Sierra Club, Lutherans, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Catholics, Jews, Unitarians, Baha’is have all endorsed CEDAW. The list goes on and 
on. 


CEDAW removes obstacles to women’s full enjoyment of their rights. CEDAW 
does not create an international right to abortion. Rather it seeks to ensure equal access 
for men and women to health care services. It does not encroach on the principle of 
federalism or violate U.S. sovereignty. Rather it reinforces U.S. commitment to equality 
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and human rights and serves to bolster existing domestic laws. It does not usuip parental 
role in child rearing. Rather it calls for protection of the interests of children. 

In countries that have ratified CEDAW, women have used it as a vehicle for 
positive change. In Japan, for example, women have used CEDAW to work for stronger 
employment anti-discrimination laws. In Tanzania and Nepal, courts have relied on 
CEDAW to protect a woman’s right to own and transfer land. In Colombia, Brazil, 
Uganda and South Africa, CEDAW’s principles provided a framework for articulating 
women’s human rights. 

The United States is one of the world’s leading advocates for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms. Ratification would strengthen our global efforts to advance the 
status of women. Our ability to press other countries to fulfill their obligations under 
international human rights treaties remains limited until we ratify CEDAW. Our deep 
commitment to promoting women’s human rights around the world and opposing 
violations of those rights is also imdermined. 

Ratification gives us added leverage in foreign policy. Policy leverage is the key 
issue since U.S. law and the CEDAW package are consistent. U.S. ratification provides 
added leverage to press govermnents on the mistreatment of women and urge promotion 
of human rights. Therefore, we again call upon the Senate to ratify this important 
Convention now as we move into the new century. 

International family planning 

I want to talk briefly about the importance family planning plays in the lives of 
women around the world. One hundred and fifty million women in the developing world 
want to space or limit childbearing, but have no access to family planning. Family 
planning saves lives, protects women’s health, promotes healthy families and prevents 
abortions. Real-world evidence in places like Russia and Eastern Europe shows that 
family planning helps to reduce the number of abortions. 

Pregnancy-related complications are the leading cause of mortality among women 
of reproductive age in developing countries, killing an estimated 600,000 women every 
year. As many as one in every four of these deaths could be prevented through family 
planning. This is why the Administration has consistently supported international family 
planning programs. This is why the President has asked for funding in Fiscal Year (FY) 
2001 that will return our support to FY 1995 levels - $542 million. And this is why we 
want to remove legislative restrictions on foreign organizations that hamper their work 
and bar them from exercising their right to free speech on reproductive health issues 
without fearing the loss of U.S. funding. 

Secretary Albright has said that we support international family planning 
programs so vigorously because “family plaiming is a vital international health issue. 
Women want to have choices, not only about what jobs we have, and how we live, but 
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also about how we plan our families. These aspirations, by themselves, [should] be 
enough to warrant our support.” 

Female genital mutilation 

Female genital mutilation (FGM), also referred to as female genital cutting and 
female circumcision, is both a harmful health practice and a human rights violation. The 
practice crosses religious, ethnic and cultural lines. Christians, Muslims and Animists 
alike practice it. Between 115 million to 130 million females have been subjected to 
FGM worldwide. Two million are at risk each year. Legislation has been passed in ten 
African countries harming this practice. 

My office chairs an interagency working group that coordinates U.S. government 
efforts in this area. The group includes HHS, Treasury, INS, USAID and the Department 
of State. It works closely with NGOs to achieve ways to end this practice. 

U.S. Embassies provide funding for locally initiated projects in countries where 
FGM is practiced, for example, to raise public awareness and provide educational 
resources about the harmful effects of FGM. USAID has supported education and 
training programs, funded research and provided technical assistance to address this issue. 
The Department of Health and Human Services works with immigrants in this country 
about the harmful health effects of the practice. 

NGOs in countries where FGM is practiced, have been working for years to end it. 
Finally, we are starting to see some positive results. In Senegal, for example, the NGO 
Tostan’s basic education program, that empowers women in a variety of skills including 
literacy, women’s health, public health, leadership, management and human rights, has 
resulted in the permanent banning of the practice in over 1 05 villages and is spreading 
rapidly throughout Senegal and into other countries. These positive results show that 
with educational skills and the knowledge of a woman’s basic human rights, this practice 
can be ended. 

Women in Afghanistan 

I started in my position as Senior Coordinator for International Women’s Issues 
just a few days after the Taliban moved into Kabul in September 1996 and shocked the 
world with their regressive restrictions on women and girls. Sadly, these restrictions 
remain today. 

The promotion of human rights, particularly the human rights of women and girls, 
is among our highest priorities in Afghanistan today. As First Lady Hillary Rodham 
Clinton said at the Human Rights Day ceremony at the White House this past December, 
“. . .if we are going to make human rights come alive for all, then the abuse and silencing 
of Afghan women must be stopped once and for all. These abuses are not customs. They 
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are not religious practices. They are human rights violations. And they must not be 
allowed to accompany us into the tsrcnty-first century.” 

Yet despite the efforts of feis government, the UN and the NGO community, the 
situation of women and girls in Afghanistan remains largely unchanged today. 
Admittedly, there have been a few signs of modest improvement, at ieast in informal 
educational opportunities for girls, even though these are spotty and fragile. And there is 
a trend toward improved access to medical treatment for women and girls, at least in 
Kabul. Regrettably, however, the Taliban’s official policies toward women remain in 
place. 


Last year U.S. humanitarian aid to the Afghan people totaled over $70 million, 
making the United States the world’s single largest aid provider. Over half the U.S. 
contribution ($44 million) was in the form of wheat or flour distributed through UN/WFP 
programs to the most needy Afghans. More than $3 million was for educational and 
Other programs specifically targeted to help women and girls, mainly refugees in 
Pakistan. This year’s effort will be of comparable magnitude. 

The U.S. admissions program for Afghan refugees focuses on vulnerable groups, 
primarily Afghan women-at-risk. The women are identified by the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Refugees (UNHCR) as having compelling protection concerns. 
UNHCR refers their cases to the United States for resettlement processing. We expect to 
resettle about 1,500 Afghan women and their families this year. 

At the time women are moving forward in most other countries of the world, the 
Taliban have closed the doors on Afghan women. Since the 1995 United Nations Fourth 
World Conference on Women, there has been increasing agreement in the international 
community on the importance of women’s human rights. The situation in Afghanistan 
presents us with a test of this principle. This is a pivotal moment for human 
rights. 


The international community must remain steadfast and united in its resolve to 
seek wider rights and opportunities for Afghan women and girls, particularly freaiom of 
movement, of education and of employment. Only then will the struggle for the human 
rights of women end in triumph, and the lives of women and girls in Afghanistan share in 
the broader rights of women in the world. 

The Clinton Administration has an unprecedented record in achieving progress for 
women, but there is still work to be done. The problems women face are real, obstacles 
remain and setbacks occur. There is a momentum now from villages to towns and 
countries around the world. The commitment women and men everywhere have shown 
to improve the lives of women, girls and their families, will continue into the twenty-first 
century. 
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We thank the members of Congress who work with us on this agenda for lasting 
change and progress 

Thank you. 
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Response by the Department of State to additional question 
submitted for the Record, by the Honorable Dana Rohrabacher 

Q: In the case of another international human rights 

convention (other than CEDAW) , thpe International Covenant 
on Civil and Political Rights, the ON body with 
responsibility for overseeing implementation of the 
Covenant has ruled that, as a matter of international low, 
the U.S. reservations to the Convenant have no legal force 
of effect. Does the United States accept the validity of 
this ruling by that panel? What assurances can you give us 
that the Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination 
against Women, which oversees implementation of this 
Convention, will not adopt a similar ruling that the U.S. 
reservation to this Convention, have no force or effect? 


The United Nations Human Rights Committee is an 
elected group of experts, which performs functions 
specified in Articles 40 and 41 of the International 
Covenant on Civil and Political Rights. (The United States 
has not accepted the jurisdiction of the Committee to 
receive Individual petitions under Article 41.) _ Under 
Article 40 the Committee receives reports from States 
parties, reviews them, and transmits its own reports and 
general comments to States Parties. 

The Committee has not stated that U.S. reservations to 
the Covenant are null and void. Rather, the Committee has 
expressed its view that certain types of reservations (some 
of which the U.S. has entered) are incompatible with the 
object and purpose of the Covenant and, therefore, would be 
severable. The implication of this view is that a State 
remains a party to the Covenant and bound by its provisions 
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without benefit of those "incompatible" reservations. The 
United States responded formally to the Committee rejecting 
this proposition. 

In its one review of U.S. practice, which occurred 
after the Committee's issuance of this statement, the 
Committee expressed the view that two of the U.S. 
reservations were incompatible with the object and purpose 
of the Covenant, and asked that the United States review 
them, with a view to withdrawing them. The Committee did 
not state that it believed that the reservations were null 
and void. 
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The following language on equality of women and men was adopted in the 1999 OSCE summit 
document: 


Organization for Security and Co-operation in Europe 
CHARTER FOR EUROPEAN SECURITY 


Istanbul, November 1 999 


23 . The full and equal exercise by women of their human rights is essential to achieve a more peaceful, 
prosperous and democratic OSCE area. We are committed to making equality between men and women 
an integral part of our policies, both at the level of our States and within the Organization. 

24 . We will undertake measures to eliminate all forms of discrimination against women, and to end violence 
against women and children as well as sexual exploitation and all forms of trafficking in human beings. In 
order to prevent such crimes we will, among other means, promote the adoption or strengthening of 
legislation to hold accountable persons responsible for these acts and strengthen the protection of victims. 
We will also develop and implement measures to promote the rights and interests of children in armed 
conflict and post-conflict situations, including refugees and internally displaced children. We will look at 
ways of preventing forced or compulsory recruitment for use in armed conflict of persons under 1 8 years 
of age. 
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EXCERPTS FROM 

REPORTS OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE 
ELIMINATION OF DISCRIMINATION AGAINST WOMEN 


Article 12 of the Convention on the Elimination of All Forms of Diserimination Against Women 

(CEDAW): 

1 . States Parties shall take all appropriate measures to eliminate discrimination against women in the 
field of health care in order to ensure, on abasis of equality of men and women, aceess to health 
care services, including those related to family plaiming. 

2. Notwithstanding the provisions ofparagraph 1 ofthis article, States Parties shall ensure to women 
appropriate services in connection with pregnancy, confinement and the post-natal period, granting 
free services where necessary, as well as adequate nutrition during pregnancy and lactation. 


Mandate of the Committee: 

The United Nations Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women was established in 
1982 to monitor measures undertaken by countries that are parties to the 1979 Convention on the 
Elimination of All Forms of Discrimination against Women (CEDAW) to fulfil their obligations under that 
Convention. 

The Committee is composed of 23 people, selected by the States parties, who meet twice ayear to review 
reports submitted by the States parties within one year of ratification or accession to CEDAW, and every 
four years thereafter. Following review of the State parties’ reports, the Committee issues a report 
containing comments and recommendations for action that each State party should take in order to better 
comply with CEDAW. 
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Excerpts from 20"' Session of the 
Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women' 

Report on Liechtenstein: 

1 69. The Committee notes the high number of children bom out of wedlock. It recommends the 
development of studies and indicators to determine the impact of laws and policies on women, 
since linkages between the strict anti-abortion law and the high incidence of children born out of 
wedlock might be revealed. The Committee urges the Government to institute measures to prevent single 
mothers from facing the financial and social risks of poverty. 

Report on Colombia: 

393 . The Committee notes with great concern that abortion, which is the second cause of maternal 
deaths in Colombia, is punishable as an illegal act. No exceptions are made to that prohibition . 
. . . The Committee is also concerned that women who seek treatment for induced abortions, women who 
seek an illegal abortion and the doctors who perform them are subject to prosecution. The Committee 
believes that legal provisions on abortion constitute a violation ofthe rights of women to health 
and life and of article 12 of the Convention. 

394. The Committee calls upon the Government to consider taking immediate action to provide for 
derogations ftom this legislation. Furthermore, it asks the Government to provide regular statistics on 
maternal mortality by region. 


Excerpts from 21*" Session of the 

Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women^ 

Report on Belize: 

56 . The Committee is concerned at the high incidence of teenage pregnancy, with23 per cent of births in 
1998 being to women under 1 9 years of age, which, in combination with the prevention of teenage mothers 
fiom pursuing their education, is predestined to reduce women’s economic opportunities and thus increase 
their level of poverty . The fact that 60 per cent of births to young women are unplanned is indicative ofthe 
lack of adequate family planning information and contraceptive use. The Committee is also concerned 
at the restrictive abortion laws in place in the State party. It is concerned that, in 1998, so-called 
“unspecified abortions” (abortions initiated outside the forma! health sector) were the fifth cause of 


U.N. General Assembly Official Records, Fifky-fourth session. Supplement No. .18 (A/54/38/Rev.l). 
^See U.N. General Assembly Official Records, Fifty-fourth session, Supplement No. 38 (A/54/38/Rev.I). 
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hospitali 2 ation, and hospitals discriminate against these women in the provision of services and care. In this 
regard, the Committee notes that the level of maternal mortaEty due to clandestine abortions may indicate 
that the Govemmentdoes not fully implement its obligaticms to respect the right to life ofits women cifeens. 
The Committee is concerned that, while there are no legal barriers, the need for contraception remains 
unmet. 

57. The Committee urges the Government to revise Its abortion laws, in particular since according 
to the information, existing legislation penalizing abortion is not strictly enforced. It also urges the 
Government to include age-appropriate sex education in school curricula and to conduct awareness 
campaigns so as to reduce teenage pregnancy rates and to increase girls ’ and women’ s life choices. The 
Committee also urges the Government to implement programmes and policies aiming to increase 

knowledge about, andavailability of, various types ofcontraceptives, with the understanding that family 

planning is a joint responsibility of both partners. 

Report on Nepal: 

147, The Committee expresses concern at the current law, which criminalizes abortion, including in cases 
of pregnancy through rape or incest. The Committee considers that the current law on abortion contributes 
both to the high maternal mortality rate in Nepal and the higher number of women prisoners in that State. 
It is also concerned that the proposed amendments to the current law continue to be restrictive, allowing 
abortion only when the mother’s health is in danger. 

148. The Committee urges the Government to revise existing legislation and to reconsider the 
proposed amendments so as to provide services for safe abortions. The Committee recommends 
that the Government prioritize prevention of unwanted pregnancy through family planning services and sex 
education, In tlie.se efforts, the Committee sugge.sts that the Government take account of general 
recommendation 24 on article 12, “Women and health”. 

Report on Ireland; 

185. While noting with appreciation tlie existence of aPlan for Women’ s Health, 1997-1999, and the 
establishment of a Women’ s Health Council, as well as the wide availability of various programmes to 
improve women’s health, the Committee is concerned that, with very limited exceptions, abortion 
remains illegal in Ireland. Women who wish to teiminate their pregnancies need to travel abroad. This 
creates hardship for vulnerable gi’oups, such as female asylum seekers who cannot leave the territory of 
the State. 

186. The Committee urges the Government to facilitate a national dialogue on women’s 
reproductive rights, including on the restrictive abortion laws. It also urges the Government to furtiier 
improve fiimily planning services and the availability of contraception, including for teenagers and young 
adults. It also urges the Govermnent to promote tire use of condoms to prevent tire spread of HIV/AIDS. 
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Report on Chile: 

228. The Committee is concerned at the madsjuate recognition and protection of the reproductive rights 
of women in Chile. The Committee is especially concerned at the laws prohibiting and ptinishing any form 
of abortion. This law affects women’s health, incteases maternal mortality, and causes further suffering 
when women are imprisoned for violation of the law. The Committee is also concerned that women can 
only undergo sterilization in a public health institution. It is also concerned that a husband’s consent is 
required for sterilization and a woman who wishes to be sterilized mustalready have four children. The 
Committee considers these provisions to violate the human rights of all women. 

229. The Committee recommends that the Government consider review of the laws relating to 
abortion with a view to their amendment, in particular to provide safe abortion and to permit 
termination of pregnancy for therapeutic reasons or because of the health, including the mental 
health, of the woman. The Committee also urges the Government to revise laws which require health 
professionals to report women who undergo abortions to law enforcement agencies and which impose 
criminal penalties on these women. It also requests the Government to strengthen its actions and efforts 
aimed at the prevention of unwanted pi^nancies. including by makmg all kinds of contraceptives more 
widely available and without any resti-iction. The Committee recommends granting women the right to 
undergo sterilization without requiring their husband’s — or anyone else’s — ^prior consent, In that 
connection, the Committee suggests that the Government take note of general recommendations 2 1 on 
mart'iage and family relations and 24 on article 12, “Women and health”. 

Report on the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 

309. Noting the Oovemment’s efforts and will to address the issue, the Committee is nonetheless seriously 
concerned at the level of teenage conception in the State party, which Is the highest rate among the 
countries of Western Europe, and at the consequences of early motherhood, such as lower educational 
achievement, higher levels of poverty and greater reliance on social welfare. The Committee is also 
concerned at the Mgh rates of sexually transmitted diseases, especially among teenagers aged 1 6 to 1 9. The 
Committee notes with concern that the Abortion Act 1967 docs not extend to Northern Ireland 
where, with limited exceptions, abortion continues to be illegal. 

310. The Committee recommends that teenage conception and pregnancy be addressed by a multiplicity 
of measures, including a greater focus on male responsibility and a review of the primaty school curriculum 
with a view to introducing age-appropriate sex education. It also recommends the allocation of resources 
for prevention ^d treatment programmes for sexually transmitted diseases directed at adolescents within 
aholistic approach to sexual and reproductive health, including sexual violence. The Committee also 
recommends that the Government initiate a process of public consultation in Northern Ireland 
on reform of the abortion law. 
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Excerpts from 22”“* Session of the 
Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination against Women^ 


Report on Belarus: 

27. The Committee is concerned by the continuing prevalence of sex-role stereotypes, as also 
exemplified by the reintroduction of such symbols as a Mothers’ Day and a Mothers’ Award, 
which it sees as encouraging women’s traditional roles. It is also concerned whether the introduction 
of human rights and gender education aimed at countering such stereotyping is being effectively 
implemented. 


Report on Burkina Faso: 

3 8 . The Committee recommends that the access of women to primary health services and drinking water 
be facilitated. It encourages the Government to integiate family planning services in primary health care so 
that women can have easier access to them. The Committee recommends that the State party should 
orgaiiKe awareness-raising and infomiation activities for women about contraceptive measures and should 
involve men in these activities. It also recommends that the State party should review its legislation 
on abortion and provide for coverage by social security. The Committee fiirther recommends that the 
female population should be made awai-e of the risks and consequences of sexually ttansmitted diseases, 
including HIV/AIDS. 


’See Concluding Comments from the 22"'“ Session of the Committee on the Elimination of Discrimination 
against Women; available at the website of the United Nations Division for the Advancement of Women, 
<http://www.un.org/\vomenwatch/daw/cedaw/22sess.htni>. 
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